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HAND PICKED LOGS 


IN THE“ WOOD ROOM" of a Kimberly-Clark mill there are 
three jobs that no machines can perform—selection, 
inspection and rejection of the logs on the way to the 
grinders. Nothing but flawless pieces of new, fresh spruce 
are used, and a score of keen eyed men with husky arms, 
and a knowledge of what is required, see to it that 
nothing else gets by. 

A log tried to get through with a piece of clinging 
bark. The bark may be no bigger than a quarter, but 
out it goes. A little further on another log reveals a resi- 
nous knot, but that is as far as it gets. Yanked out of 
line the knot is drilled. Another log is suspected of hav- 
ing a decayed heart, so hands reach out and a splitter 
confirms the suspicion—it will never see the grinder. 

Bad spots, caused by woodpeckers and ants and from 
deer in the forest rubbing velvet from their antlers, are 
quickly spotted and cared for. As a dentist cleans a cavity, 


so do machines remove everything that will not make 
good paper. An occasional log may look like elongated 
Swiss cheese by the time our men in the “wood room” 
get through handling it, but like all wood that reaches 
the grinders it is pure material. 

The hand picking of logs is but one of the many pre- 
cautions we take in order that there may be delivered to 
our Customers printing papers that will meet exacting re- 
quirements and an economical job. 

If you are a buyer of printing, a printer, or a publisher, 
find out just what these modern papers can do for you 
towards improving the readability of your messages while 
definitely lowering costs. 

KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
Neenah, Wisconsin; Chicago, 8 South Michigan Avenue; 
New York, 122 East 42nd Street; Los Angeles, 510 West 
Sixth Street. 

This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


enfect 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Stypect 


ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 


otoplate 


K tnd to YOu? CYC. 


Loth stdesr. alike 


PREFERRED FOR ROTOGRAVURE 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


PRINTING PAPERS 





u’s Unmistakable 


ADVERTISING GROWTH 
1933=100 


FACTORY Advertising 
Average of Other Leading Business Papers 


Since 1933 FACTORY’S advertising volume has tripled while 
the average for 141 leading business papers has only doubled. 


—the Trend is to 


FACTORY Advertising Triples While Average 
For Other Leading Business Papers Doubles 


It's unmistakable, the reason why more advertisers are 
using FACTORY now than at any time in its history. 
It is because FACTORY offers them more sound ad- 
vertising values than ever before . . . sound advertising 
values built on intense reader interest .. . the result of 
an editorial service fashioned to be in tune with the 
needs of America’s most progressive plant operating men. 
292 manufacturers have discovered the profit of ad- 
vertising to this alert group of important buying men 
. and 165 agencies, skilled in the selection of media, 
have accepted FACTORY for the sales messages of 
their clients. 
Your request for a copy of ‘Selling To The Manu- 
facturing Industries” will bring to your desk important 


facts about selling to this multibillion dollar market. 





Look for. Our Detailed Stow, 
[icone 


Member A.B.C. and A.B.P. Inc. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 








Readable and Responsive 


One of the objectives of POWER PLANT ENGINEER- 
ING’S editorial policy is to present to its 18,565 
subscribers technical information which is terse and 


authentic, interesting and readab’‘e. 


A current series of articles on electron tubes, for ex- 
ainple, explains the highly complex principles of tube 


phenomena in simple language so that the practical 


man in the plant can understand them. Pertinent 
thumbnail sketches aid in making these principles 
clear. Another series on plant operation, published 
recently, was written in dialogue form around a per- 
sonalized “*As One Engineer to Another” theme. 


\ “Feature Page” appearing in every issue discusses 
the social and economic aspects of power production. 
An informal “Readers’ Conference” section regu- 
larly engages the attention of subscribers who value it 
for its information on daily problems relating to the 
design, operation and maintenance of power plants. 
The intimate, stimulating character of POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING’S editorial service insures a 
thorough page-by-page reading which reflects favor- 
able attention to the messages of its advertisers. 

May we send you a sample copy of POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERING and suggest how its editorial prestige 
influences the selection of the equipment and sup- 
plies purchased in the power p!ant market? 


POWER PLANT 
ENGINEERIN 


Charter Member A.B.C, — A.B.P. 








53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Hlinois 
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NEXT MONTH 


The January issue will carry the annual 
recast and review of industrial markets 
d advertising. Business paper editors will 
ll what market prospects are for 1938; 
rency executives will report their observa- 
ms of trends in advertising technique and 
actice; and advertisers will outline their 
ans for the new year. 

Many significant and useful points will 
revealed in this great symposium. Be sure 


read it carefully and thoroughly. 
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blished monthly, except October, semi-monthly, 
Acvertising Publications, Inc., at 100 East Ohio 
. Chicago. Telephone: Delaware 1337. New York 
e: 330 W. Forty-Second Street. Telephone: 
9-5432. San Francisco, Russ Bldg.; Los Angeles, 
S. Hill St.; Atlanta, Walton Bldg. Single copies, 
cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
d foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Entered as 
tond class matter December 22, 1936, at the 
office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of 
h 3, 1879. 
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Hitch Your Advertising 


JANUARY Pit and Quarry offers you a super-advertising serv- 
ice for your 1938 campaign in the nonmetallic-minerals field. 
This Star Issue will be published at the peak of the buying sea- 
son when producers are ready to re-equip their plants to meet 
increased production demands. 


With the utilities lined up for a three-billion dollar expansion 
program ... with nation-wide road-building plans under way 
. and the government committed to long-range construction 
projects ... it will mean that producers of cement, lime and 
aggregates must prepare for a record output next year. 


v v v 


JANUARY Pit and Quarry will be a combined review and con- 
vention number, carrying more advertising . . . more editorials 
of the Year ..- more plant stories ... more news of coming developments, 
than any previous number. It is a must issue for your 1938 
schedule. 


Biggest Issue 


v v v 


Distributed to Besides its regular distribution, this Star Issue will be distrib- 


é uted at the “Big Four” meetings . . . giving you several thou- 
Four Conventions sand added circulation to the— 


AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS ASSN.. 
Cleveland, Jan. 17-22 


NATIONAL CRUSHED STONE ASSN.., 
Cincinnati, Jan. 24-25 

NATIONAL SAND AND GRAVEL ASSN., 
Cincinnati, Feb. 1-3 

NATIONAL READY-MIXED CONCRETE ASSN.., 
Cincinnati, Feb. 1-3 


v ¥ v 


To do a complete selling job for you, extra copies of JANUARY 
Pit and Quarry will be printed and mailed to the men of the 
of the Industry industry, who are not on the regular subscription list. This 
insures 100°/, coverage of all the buying factors in the field. 


100% Coverage 


v v v 


As the record book of the industry, the Star Issue of Pit and 
oa Quarry will be used for reference throughout the year by pur- 
Publicity chasers of materials and equipment. You cannot afford to 
miss this year-round advertising opportunity. 


xX we kK RK 
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These nationally known concerns are typical of the many large adver- 
tisers who have chosen PIT AND QUARRY for their 1938 campaign 
in the nonmetallic-minerals industry. 


Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. “Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox Jeffrey Mig. Co. 

*Baldwin Locomotive Works *LeTourneau, Inc., R. G. 

Bethlehem Steel Co. Link-Belt Co. 

“Caterpillar Tractor Co. “Patterson Fdry. & Machine Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Raymond Pulverizer Division of Combus- 
*Cincinncti Rubber Mig. Co. tion Engineering Co. - 
*Dracco Corporation “Republic Rubber Co. 

*Fairbanks-Morse & Co. Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

“General Motors Corp. United States Steel Corp. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


*Will use PIT AND QUARRY exclusively for advertising in this field. 


PIT and QUARRY Reserve Choice Space NOW 


now has an American producer 
circulation 30% larger than that 
of any other publication in the PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
field. 538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in your January STAR Issue of 

Pit and Quarry. Please reserve tentative space, pending further 

instructions, as follows: 

() Pages in India Tint Section 

[) Pages in Regular Section 
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that One or oth of These Monthly Papers = 5 
Constitute 2 Complete and Effective Air Conditioning © nag 





FOR FULL DETAILS 
ON BOTH PAPERS SEE 
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IN 1937 OUT OF 393 ADVERTISERS USING OUR PUBLICATIONS 


-244 Aduertisers Concentrated in Our Booka Exclusively 





@ It doesn't take a flock of papers and a five-figured advertising appropriation to get 
results in the air conditioning markets. At least that is the conviction of 244 of our pres- 
ent advertisers. 


® To promote air conditioning sales, they use only HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING 
and AMERICAN ApRTISAN. No other publications in our fields appear on their present 
schedules. 


® Nor is it necessary, because our two leading journals give you adequate representa- 
tion in one or both air conditioning markets, as your product may demand. Select 
HEATING, PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING for complete coverage of the industrial, commercial 
and big-building field; AMERICAN ARTISAN to reach the purchase-controlling factors in 
the residential and small-building field. 


In 1938 be one of air conditioning’s shrewd advertisers. Concentrate your effort where 
the concentrated buying power lies. 


START NOW with January Directory Issues—Zhe Show Windows 
of the Industry. There is still time to catch our January issues. And what an opportunity they 
are! Both are Annual Directory Numbers, accepted buying guides for the en- 

ndustry . . . used by the men who will select equipment running into millions upon millions of dollars 


dates 1938. Each book also will contain a complete preview of the New York Air Conditioning Show, 
January 24 to 29. Regular schedule rates apply! 


KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPAN 
Hin Conditioning Headquarters + 6N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHIEAC 





“COME AND SELL ME!” 


Phones the industrial buyer, when he 
finds out that youmake what hewants 


From there on, it’s up to your local representative. 
But now he is in on the ground floor, with competition 
limited to a few selected bidders, his selling oppor- 
tunity created by printed buying information which 
was on hand at the right time in the buyer’s office. 
Forehanded manufacturers make sure that buying in- 
formation on their products shall be on hand at the 
right time by keeping it accessible in buyers’ offices 
at all times —in Sweet’s Catalog Files — voted “‘the 
most useful buying information source”? by thousands 


of industrial buyers. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH S 











Always a SELLOUT — RESERVE your COPY NOW! 


Electrical World 
3000 McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

(If you are already a subscriber to Electrical World, you will automatically 
receive the January 15th, 1938 Statistical Issue without extra cost. But if you 
want extra copies, we suggest you make your reservation now. Use the handy 
coupon |) 


C)Please reserve copies 
at $1.00 each, postpaid, of the 
34th Annual Statistical Number of 
Electrical World. Please send my 
copies and bill to me at the 
address below: 


CiPlease enter my subscription to 
Electrical World for one year, with the 
understanding that the January 15th Sta- 


_ tistical Number will be included without 


extra cost to me. Please bill me for 52 
issues af $4.00—(annual subscription 
price U.S.A.) 
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“This ‘Business Outlook’ de- 
partment of BUSINESS 
WEEK bas saved us a lot of 
money on several commitments 
with suppliers, Jobn."’ 


This conversation is imaginary — the remarks are 
not. Every one is a direct quotation from letters 
in our files. There are scores like them. 

The Business Outlook reports and interprets 
in brief, readable form an accurate picture of busi- 
ness conditions, of market conditions, and their 
probable trends. An invaluable service, but only 
one of many reasons why BUSINESS WEEK 
calls by invitation on nearly 100,000 business men 
each week — and why those subscribers pass their 
copies on to their associates — resulting in an audi- 
ence of over 370,000. 

To advertisers, BUSINESS WEEK delivers 
more executive readers at lower cost per reader 
than any magazine in its field . . . executives who 
read it with confidence . . . use it with profit. 

Advertisers, too, finding profit in selling the 
BUSINESS WEEK audience, have made it 7th 
in total advertising pages among ai// magazines 
reporting to Printers’ Ink — lst among magazines 
addressed to business men. 





oa It helps Business 
naweomte® \ Men Save Money! 


“Same with us. The advance 
information on changing 
trends bas enabled us to plan 
sales campaigns to meet 
them.”’ 


“It’s interesting, too, to see 
bow frequently their reports 
on ~markets and trends are 
confirmed in later issues.”’ 
“I’ve noticed that, The ‘Busi- 
ness Outlook’ is certainly on 
the job.”" 














BUSIN Y\. WEEK 


ALERT... ACCURATE ... AUTHORITATIVE | The Executive's Business Paper 





McGraw-Hill Publications * 330 West 42nd St., New York 
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NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


__ AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


The Market duthority 
iti JOHN STREET 
New YORK 





December 6th, 1957 


An Important Message 
To Buyers of 
Industrial Advertising 


The increasing preference for AMERICAN MSTAL MARKET's 
daily news service in the steel and metal working industries, under 
present industrial conditions, is clearly showm by the fact that more 
new subscriptions were received and fewer subscriptions cancelled in 
the first ten months of 1937 than during any ten month period in the 
past seventeen years. For every cancellation request, there were 
five new subscribers added. 


In the first six months of this year, AMERICAN MSTAL 
MARKET showed a larger gain in paid circulation than any other daily 


or weekly steel and metal publication, and no high pressure methods 
were used. 


A.B.C. subdscription renewal percentage for the twelve 
months ending June 30th, 1937 was 92.66, which is further convincing 
evidence of sustained reader interest. 


Over 9,000 top executives who control or influence 
purchases in more than 4,000 companies in the steel and metal working 
trades read alRICAN METAL MARKST every day. Trat is why more than 
one hundred important sellers of iron, steel, non-ferrous metals and 
equipment are maintaining regular advertising schedules in this 
newspaper. 


Yours very truly, 
“OQ © 


ROL, 


Advertising Managpr 





Others Hit 
The Target 


WE Hit 


The 
Bullseve 


“KRonown Buyer’ 


Mill & Faetory Method 
Sets This Publication Apart 


It is one thing for a magazine to “cover” industry. Many books do it. 


Quite another for a magazine to prove that nearly 92% of its circulation is 


ADVERTISING IN 
MILL & FACTORY 
IS Guaranteed 


THESE PLUSES: 


by personal copy to known buying authorities. 

Only MILL & FACTORY can do this! 

For our unique method sets this book apart. The names on our circu- 
lation lists have been compiled and are kept up-to-date by distributors’ 


salesmen . . . who know the buying authority of these names from personal 


IRCULATION: By personal , : . ; : 
CIRCI Lng, I selling experience — personal contact. Every copy, morever, is paid for. 
copy to Industry’s known buy- ; : ; tg: ; : 

i ilies In no other industrial magazine will your advertising be certain of reaching 
ng authorities, ? 

so many readers who can order your product. And in no other magazine does 
umeeeememes , timely, brilliant industrial reporting and editing assure such high reader interest. 

{TTENTION: Because Mill ; _—— 6 é g 
& Factory's lead and technical 
articles take readers inside the 


book. 


REDUCED COMPETITION: 
News make-up prevents 
“bunching” of advertisements. 








A, 


REPRODUCTION: Careful bak ‘ 
REPROD nPragpanion ) ; en Oe en a ee ee ee oe ee er 
reproduction on high grade 


coated stock. 


Personal Copy CIRCULATION TO THE Known nvustriat BUYING AUTHORITIES 
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Advertising Offices: NEW YORK — 205 E. 42nd Street: CHICAGO — 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
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What About this 
building Siluation? 








Ia the Answer Here? 


Below are six questions which were put 
to a group of men closely associated with 
the building industry in an effort to un- 
cover a basic underlying reason for lack 
of greater residential construction volume 
and a possible key solution. Some of the 
replies received are incorporated in the 
accompanying article. 


], What is the chief problem con- 
fronting the building industry 
with reference to increased activ- 
ity in the residential field? 

2. What can the building indus- 
try, of itself, do to better its con- 
dition and stimulate immediate fu- 
ture activity? 
















3. What part, if any, can adver- 
tising and sales promotion play in 
this effort? 






4, What assistance, and from 
what sources, does the building 
industry need from the outside? 


5. What, specifically, can the fed- 
eral government or action by con- 
gress contribute to better the situ- 
ation? 











6. If residential building were 
stimulated to a reasonable satisfac- 
tory status, to what extent would 
it stimulate other industries? (Can 
you be specific on a stated amount 
of building which might be con- 


sidered a satisfactory volume?) 


























INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DECEMBER, 1937 


@ PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S con- 
ference last month with representa- 
tives of the building industry, and his 
message late in the month to congress 
asking a number of revisions in regu- 
lations of financing and mortgage in- 
surance agencies, once more focussed 
attention of the nation on the building 
industry as a Moses for the business 
situation, and the industrial goods in- 
dustry specifically. 

Agreed that building, and particu- 
larly that part of the industry devoted 
to residential construction, can start 
the wheels to moving for stable and 
profitable industrial conditions in this 
country, a falter in the acceleration 
attained early in the year caused great 
concern. Then came the huddle of 
“master nfechanics and engineers,” and 
a few consultants thrown in, to diag- 
nose why the wheels were slowing up 
and what could be done to make them 
grind faster. And that, except for the 
matter of taxes, has been the chief talk 
lately in all business circles, and even 
taxes are cited in the building picture. 

What has this noteworthy confer- 
ence with the president and all this 
discussion in meetings and over coffee 
cups achieved? First, of course, was 
the president’s request of congress that 
provisions be made to enable wage 
earners to build and buy homes up to 
$5,000 valuation on a ten per cent 
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rather than a twenty per cent—down 
basis through the government’s coép- 
eration in insuring mortgages up to 
ninety per cent of valuation. Lower- 
ing interest rates and financing charges 
will give the buyer approximately ten 
per cent more house for his money; 
and, further, additional wide-scale 
housing developments will be made 
possible by expanding financing limita- 
tions of lending agencies. 
@ The president’s program was met 
with applause from those in the build- 
ing industry who have the welfare of 
the industry and the country at heart. 
And it is generally conceded that the 
new financing terms will have the de- 
sired effect, but that the force of it 
cannot be felt materially until late 
spring or summer of next year. Prob- 
ably the greatest good to come out of 
the whole situation, however, will be 
from what the building industry itself 
must have learned from analyzing the 
whys and wherefores of the recession 
experienced in the third quarter of 
1937, the first slump since the revival 
of the industry three years ago. 
Briefly, it has been acknowledged 
that there are plenty of private funds 
available for residential construction, 
that people want homes, and generally 
speaking, nation-wide costs are not a 
prohibitive factor. The chief stum- 
bling block in the entire situation is 
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New Orleans Times-Picayune 








Are newspapers discouraging home building? 


admitted to be fear on the part of both 
the buyer and the financing agencies— 
followed closely by, and looming prac- 
tically as large, the fact that the build- 
ing industry has not done a good mer- 
chandising job. And what it has done 
in the latter respect has been largely 
misdirected—over the heads of the 
bulk market and the available buying 
power: That portion represented by in- 
comes under $2,400 annually and in 
the next higher bracket up to $5,000. 
Furthermore, in addition to these 
two factors, it is admitted that the 
building industry has failed in its sales- 
manship in competition with automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators, other house- 
hold appliances—and silver foxes. 
Seeking the answer to the situation 
and its P yssible effect on the industrial 
goods industry in general, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING directed six questions, as 
shown in the accompanying box, to 
editors of business papers serving vari- 
ous division of the building industry. 


A variety of interesting replies were 
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received and are reprinted herewith. 
Let us start with one from a paper 
representing literally the foundation of 
the building industry, the real estate 
field: 

@ Harorp O. Hayes, associate editor, 
National Real Estate Journal, Chicago: 
1. The chief retarding influence on 
residential building today is lack of 
confidence by the public in the cur- 
rent business situation. Another re- 
tarding influence is the widespread be- 
lief that building costs are high. 

If confidence is restored, and prices 
do not make further advances, the vol- 
ume of residential construction should 
show a decided improvement. Lower 
prices, of course, would give added 
stimulation. In this regard, a recent 
report by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
shows that building costs have dropped 
to some extent in a number of lo- 
calities. 

2. Among things which the build- 
ing industry can do to better the con- 
dition and stimulate further activity 


is to reduce costs all along the line. 
This would include better planning 
within the industry; smaller down pay- 
ments; lower interest rates; establish- 
ment of a central mortgage bank; low- 
er labor rates; a drive to reduce real 
estate taxation; and an organized pro- 
motional drive to take advantage of 
the wide interest in homes, and to tell 
the story of the real value of home 
ownership. 

3. If all interests in the residential 
building field would agree upon a 
theme and concentrate their advertis- 
ing and promotional efforts upon this 
theme, a tremendous force would be 
exerted. Some progress along this line 
has been made by one group of manu- 
facturers in promoting its equipment. 
An example of what can be accom- 
plished in a coéperative advertising 
campaign has also been shown by the 
Philadelphia Real Estate Board. In the 
advertising of this board, the appeals 
which create a desire for home owner- 
ship were featured. A substantial in- 
crease in residential sales by realtors of 
Philadelphia is reported. 

4. The president’s housing program 
should prove helpful with restored 
confidence in business. Various at- 
tempts have been made to unite all 
building interests in solving problems 
of the industry. Progress has been 
slow. It is hoped that under federal 
guidance the desired result will be fur- 
thered, if not actually achieved. 

5. It seems quite generally agreed 
that a revision of the excess profits 
tax and of the capital gains tax, to- 
gether with a balanced federal budget, 
are vital requirements for restored con- 
fidence. 

6. To get some idea of the stimulus 
to business which normal home build- 
ing would produce, let’s compare the 
present activity with a normal build- 
ing volume. The estimated number of 
family units upon which construction 
was started in the period from 1920 to 
1929 averaged 677,000 annually. From 
1930 to 1936 this average decreased to 
165,000 units. Many thousands of 
dwellings were also demolished. 


The net yearly increase in number 
of families is reported to be between 
475,000 and 500,000. In 1937, ap- 
proximately 190,000 family units will 
be erected. From these facts it would 
seem logical that building should in- 
crease two and one-half times to take 
care of yearly requirements. In addi- 


tion, thousands of other residential 
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units are needed to provide for the cur- 
rent shortage. Still more construction 
is needed to provide for obsolescence. 
From these figures an idea may be ob- 
tained of the tremendous stimulation 
which all business would receive as the 
result of normal building activity. 


@ Haroiv H. Rosenserc, cditor- 
publisher, Building Supply News, 
Chicago: 1. What is the chief prob- 
lem confronting the building indus- 
try with reference to increasing activ- 
ity in the residential field? We have 
not one, but a number of chief prob- 
lems militating against increased resi- 
dential building. Among others are: 

(a) Overcoming general misunder- 

standing of building prices. 

(b) Creation of more public con- 

fidence in general business con- 
ditions—particularly the long- 
range stability of business. 
Elimination of labor racketeer- 
ing in the building trades. 

2. What can the building industry, 
of itself, do to better the condition 
and stimulate immediate future activ- 
ity? 

(a) Create a greater public confi- 

dence in price stability. 

Sell the home as a complete 
“package” rather than as a 
group of individual materials. 
Sell the economy of home own- 
ership, by quoting the month- 
ly cost of a long-term amort- 
ized mortgage (like rent). 

3. What part, if any, can adver- 
tising and sales promotion play in this 
effort? A vital part. Before a brick, 
or a bathtub or a stick of lumber can 
be sold, a home must be sold. A na- 
tional program of advertising and 
sales promotion supported by the pro- 
ducing elements of the building in- 
dustry must be initiated. Its object 
must be to sell the idea of home own- 
ership. Implementing this national 
effort, the local building industry 
units must codrdinate their advertis- 
ing and sales promotion activities into 
a parallel building stimulation pro- 
gram. Advertising is the tool to use 
to sell people on the idea that they 
can afford to own a home and that 
it will profit them to do so. 

4. What assistance, and from what 
sources, does the building industry 
need from the outside? 
the following outside assistance would 
help the revival of residential con- 


As we see it, 


struction: 
(a) Lower interest rates. for mort- 


gages. 


Number of Families Provided for in All Classes of New Dwellings 
in the First Six Months of Each Year 
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(b) Longer amortized mortgage 
terms. 

§. What, specifically, can the fed- 
eral government, or action by con- 
gress, contribute to better the situa- 
tion? The federal government, 
through action by congress, can do 
these among other things to contrib- 
ute to a better building situation: 

(1) Amend existing laws which 

hamper general business de- 

velopment. 

(2) Amend the National Housing 

Act to: 

a. Revive Title I (insurance 

for modernization and re- 
pair loans). 
Change the insurance 
charge on Title II mort- 
gages so that the insurance 
cost will apply only to the 
unamortized balance of the 
mortgage. 

c. Permit FHA to do part of 
the advertising and sales 
promotion job referred to 
in my answer to question 
No. 3. 

Create a 

bank. 

Utilize Social Security funds 

for loans (on a second mort- 

gage basis) on residential prop- 
erties, especially low-cost 
homes. 

6. If residential building were stim- 
ulated to a reasonably satisfactory 
status, to what extent would it stim- 
ulate other industries? (Can you be 
specific on a stated amount of build- 
ing which might be considered a sat- 
isfactory volume?) 


central mortgage 


In general, a sat- 
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—The Chicago Tribune. 


isfactory building volume would ap- 
proximate $3,000,000,000 annually. 
Such a volume would stimulate every 
type of industry, both heavy and con- 
sumer. Specifically, such industries as 
the following would benefit: (a) Rail- 
roads; (b) fuel, particularly for brick 
and cement plants; (c) retail trades 
(all classifications); (d) equipment 
(both delivery and manufacturing) ; 
(e) iron and steel; (f) glass; (g) all 
producers of building materials; (h) 
horne furnishings. 
@ Tuomas S. HoLpEN, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of statistics and re- 
search, F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
New York: The president’s housing 
recommendations are soundly aimed 
at cutting the costs of housing to be 
produced for rent or sale by private 
enterprise, with reduction in financ- 
ing charges as the essential first step. 
These measures, properly carried out, 
will augment the interrupted build- 
ing revival very considerably, but, it 
must be realized that they will not 
produce a greatly expanded housing 
program quickly. It took England 
eight years to create a home-building 
industry, and we will not do the job 
in a week. Large-scale home-building 
companies must be organized and 
financed. It will also take time to 
persuade lending institutions (many 
of them are still timid about eighty 
per cent mortgages) to lend as much 
as ninety per cent to prospective 
home-owners. 

Here are my answers to the ques- 
tions propounded in your letter: 

1. There is no immediate crisis or 
emergency in the residential building 
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market; a minor recession has taken 
place as a corrective of prices and 
wages that were rising too rapidly last 
The principal long-range 
problems of the industry are two: 
(1) Perfect our system of mortgage- 
financing, which is already greatly 
improved; (2) get capital for home- 


spring. 


building companies that can be or- 
ganized on a large enough scale to 
reduce the costs of dwelling units 
built either for rent or sale. Emer- 
solutions of these problems, 


should happen to be 


gency 
even if they 
right solutions, cannot produce re- 
sults in a hurry. 

2. The building industry should try 
to stabilize costs, if it can, and con- 
vince the potential buyers that costs 
are relatively stabilized. 

3. Advertising and sales promotion 
can help by being realistic and fac- 
tual concerning the steadily and grad 
ually improving housing market, in- 
stead of being wildly fanciful about 
hypothetical building booms of stag- 
gering proportions. 

4. Outside assistance is a detriment. 
The building industry is a perfectly 
healthy patient which is being worked 
into hysteria by too many amateur 
doctors: Statistical, political and pro- 
motional. 

5. The federal 
ministration and congress) can best 


government (ad- 
help by: (a) Taking measures neces- 
sary to restore business confidence 
and reduce labor disturbances. (b) 
Taking measures to permit the electric 
power industry to advance on its ex- 
pansion program. (c) Finishing the 
job of providing adequate long-term 
financing for construction, and taking 
enough time to do it right. 

6. Stimulation of the “shot-in-the- 
arm” variety can probably produce 
What is 
needed in this country is what Eng 
land has had—evolution of a modern 


only temporary results. 


home-building industry that can sup- 
ply the right product to the potential 
market at prices the customers can 
pay. We cannot get far trying to 
force Buick-grade housing on a Chev- 
What we have 


to do first is to produce Chevrolet- 


rolet-grade market. 


grade housing, which has not yet been 
done, but can be done with patience 
and hard work, but not by incanta- 
tions of medicine-men. 

The ultimate results for the pros- 
perity of this country will undoubt 
edly be enormous, as they have been 


in Great Britain, but any figures set 
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in its plants and offices from 
local industries and merchants. 


| 
| THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
L 


covemeee weeeree at wrenon 





Newspaper copy such as this is 
being used by The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company in the cities where 
it has plants to remind citizens that 
it supports local business by pur- 
chasing as much as possible at home 





today would be products of the im- 
agination, not facts. 

@ B. L. JoHNson, editor, American 
Builder, Chicago: If the general pub- 
lic could be made to appreciate the 
opportunities for profits and satisfac- 
tion in home building and home buy- 
ing today, this country would see an 
immediate up-surge in building activ- 
ity that bring the 
building industry back to normal, and 
with it the 261 other industries which 
are very directly dependent on home 


would quickly 


building activity. 

The chief problem, then, confront- 
ing the building industry with refer- 
ence to increasing activity in the resi- 
dential field is, first, to acquaint the 
public with the real facts, and second, 
to organize its own procedure and 
technique so that truly efficient ser- 
vice to the home seeking public can 
be assured, and public confidence in 
the building industry built up. 

The truth is that with rapidly in- 
creasing rents and a growing shortage 
of home and apartment units for rent, 
we have again reached the time when 
it is cheaper to own than to rent, and 
also much more wholesome and satis- 
factory. We hear a great deal said 
about the high cost of building, but 
when the complete situation is under- 


stood, it is clear that the savings to- 
day arising from lower financing 
costs, less expensive building sites and 
more economically planned houses 
more than offset the moderate and 
natural increase in the price of con- 
struction materials and of labor. The 
building industry is today delivering 
more value for the money than ever 
before in building history. Proper 
publicity, advertising and sales-mind- 
edness throughout the entire building 
industry will get this fact across to 
the American public, and there will 
be a rush to take advantage of the 
present opportunities to build, remodel 
and modernize before the 
boom gets well under way. 
@ President 
congress on Nov. 29, recommending 
liberalized 
regulations in connection with the 
National Housing Act presents a sane 
and workable program to assist pri- 
vate enterprise and private capital to 
go forward with confidence in the 
home building field. The moderate 
reduction in interest rate recommend- 
ed, amounting to about one per cent, 
will mean a saving equivalent to an 
eighteen and one-half per cent reduc- 
tion in the first cost of a house to the 
owner who buys it on an eighteen-year 
monthly amortized basis. This reduc- 
tion in interest rate, while a very sub- 
stantial item to the prospective buyer, 
is‘not so great as to upset materially 
the mortgage lending market. The 
establishment of a liquid discount 
market for insured mortgages through 
the medium of the National Mortgage 
Association, as recommended by the 
president, will make it possible for 
every bank and other financial institu- 
tion, even in the smaller communities, 
to advance money for local home 
building with confidence and safety 
because of the FHA insurance and 
the ever available discount market in 
the association whenever the bank 


coming 


Roosevelt’s message to 


certain amendments and 


prefers cash. 

The prompt enactment of the 
amendments proposed by President 
Roosevelt, and the thorough pub- 
licizing, both by FHA and by the 
companies and individuals of the 
building industry, of the opportuni- 
ties for building and modernizing are 
all that is needed now to produce a 
very active building year in 1938. 
Home building will proceed in step 
with general business recovery. 

A. Lawrence Kocuer, 

(Continued on Page 50) 


editor 
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Modernization of Industrial Marketing Series --\X 


How to Establish Advertising 


and Sales Promotion Objectives 


Selection of the right objectives, and that implies 
the selection of the theme and the determination of 
the right appeals, will more than likely be the one 
factor that will determine whether the advertising 
program will be a success or failure—Seven reasons 
why, and five points to observe in establishing them 





@ A LITTLE boy at school was asked 
to name ten animals. He replied, 
“Nine horses and a cow.” If I were 
asked, ““What are the most important 
ten ways in which advertising and sales 
promotion can be improved?” the reply 
might well be, “Look to your objec- 
tives for the first nine ways and to 
your methods for the other one.” 

It has been said many times that one 
way to find out whether an advertising 
man is experienced is to hand him an 
advertisement and ask, “Is that a good 
or a bad ad?” The inexperienced is 
expected to reply “good” or “no good,” 
while the wise man would reply, 
“There is no way of telling, because I 
don’t know the objective of this par- 
ticular ad.” 

There is much to be said for that 
point of view, and many analogies 
could serve to emphasize its logic. For 
example, you might be handed a piece 
of cloth and be asked, “Is that a good 
fabric?” The answer, of course, de- 
pends entirely upon the use to which 


it is to be put. As a fabric for cover- 


ing furniture, it might be excellent— 
provided you like the color and de- 
sign—but as a fabric for draperies 
or for a winter overcoat, it would, of 
course, be highly unsuitable. And if 
it is impossible to judge an advertise- 
ment without knowing its specific ob- 
jectives, it is certainly inconceivable 
that an advertisement be written or a 
sales promotion piece be prepared 
without carefully considered and spe- 
cific objectives. 
@ An advertising manager recently 
had this to say in reply to a question 
regarding the selection of media: “I 
always decide on the media myself— 
that’s the one thing I reserve for my 
own decision.” It is difficult to under- 
stand his point of view. Although it is 
true that the selection of media is 
important, the one thing which should 
require the very best thought of every- 
one concerned is the establishment of 
objectives, the selection of themes, for 
advertising programs. 

The selection of media is, to some 
extent, a statistical job (with the pos- 
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sible exception of judging editorial 
merit and reader acceptance). And de- 
cisions regarding the amount of space 
to use, the use of color, the type of 
direct mail to select, etc., are, in a 
sense, the “mechanics” of the job. 
These might improve sales promotion 
or advertising effectiveness by an ap- 
preciable percentage. But the selec- 
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UNITEO STATES STEEL 





That genuine showmanship is taking hold in the industrial marketing field was 


manifested in United States Steel Corporation's exhibit at the National Metal 
Exposition last month. The exhibit, built by Gardner Displays Company, 
Pittsburgh, occupied the entire stage of the huge Atlantic City auditorium, 
with a miniature stage incorporated in the middle on which Tony Sarg pre- 
sented his popular marionette show, a new note in industrial show technique 





tion of the right objectives, and that 
implies the selection of the theme and 
the determination of the right appeals, 
will more than likely be the one factor 
that will determine whether the adver- 
tising program will be a success or a 
failure. (At this point it may be well 
to make it clear that, although the 
objectives, the theme, and the appeals 
to be used can be defined as distinct 
factors, they are so closely related and 
dependent upon one another that, for 
the purposes of this article, they can 
be considered as one.) 

Here are additional 
why the determination of the right ob- 


some reasons 
jectives is of the greatest importance: 

1, Codrdination is important. And 
coordination can best be achieved by 
getting a perspective on the entire job 
to be done and the roles which various 
groups of individuals and the various 
media will play in the program. 

I have many times seen one General 
When 


an advertising idea is brought to him 


Electric sales manager do this: 


for consideration, he invariably leans 
back in his chair (in spite of the fact 
that his desk is always piled high with 
jobs to be done), looks at the ceiling, 
and thinks aloud along these lines: 
“Now, let’s see. Here we are, a man- 
ufacturer of products. The market for 
those products is *. And we sell 
to those markets through 

Our customers buy our products be- 


” 


cause And on and on he 
goes until finally he has painted a pic- 
ture (largely for my benefit) of the 
“situation” into which the advertising 
So before the idea is 
even considered, an invaluable perspec- 


idea must fit. 


tive has been obtained which usually 
supplies an automatic answer to the 
question, “Is it a good idea?” This 
procedure at one time seemed to me a 
tremendous waste of time, but experi- 


ence in working with that one sales 
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manager has provided an abundance of 
evidence as to the great importance of 
getting a perspective of the job as a 
whole as the first step in seeing the 
role which advertising can play. 

2. Direction is important. Elabo- 
rate systems are set up for the direc- 
tion of salesmen and for factory opera- 
tions. The establishment of objectives 
for advertising programs gives direc- 
tion to advertising. And destinations 
cannot be reached without direction. 
Was it Seneca who said that no wind 
is a favorable wind if one has no des- 
tination? 

3. Continuity is important. Espe- 
cially in industrial advertising, where 
the task is to a large extent to sell 


. ideas, it is important that each ad or 


piece of sales promotion help to build 
up in the prospect’s mind the idea 
which the advertiser wants him to 
have at the time the prospect is in 
the market for the product advertised. 
And continuity cannot be obtained by 
a hit-or-miss policy of advertising. 

It is easier to maintain continuity 
when objectives have been determined 
and agreed upon for an entire pro- 
gram. This selling of ideas is not re- 
stricted to space advertising. The 
Anaconda Copper Company, for ex- 
ample, is selling the idea of adequate 
electrical wiring with its exhibits as 
well as with other types of advertising 
and sales promotion. 

4, The right theme or the right 
appeal is important. Dr. John G. Jen- 
kins in his recent book “Psychology in 
Business and Industry,” quotes Dr. 
Link of the Psychological Corporation 
as saying: “The most crucial factor in 
the effectiveness of advertising, and the 
one which dwarfs all other factors 
in comparison, is the character of the 
central theme or the advertising mes- 
sage—whether the message be in bold 
type or light, in a headline that is long 
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or short, in a beautifully colored page 
or merely in black and white, etc.” 
The importance of the right appeal 
is illustrated by the experience of 
Pyrex. A “style” appeal was found to 
be ineffective, but after a market sur- 
vey, durability and the effect on food 
advertised — doubling _ sales. 
soap for 


were 
Woodbury’s couldn’t sell 
twenty-five cents, but a survey pointed 
the way to the sale of “beauty,” with 
tremendous success. It is said that a 
manufacturer of felt slippers changed 
his appeal from “cold feet” to “warm 
feet” and doubled his returns. 

Some advertising looks as if the ad- 
vertiser is striving to be clever. Per- 
haps the cleverest and most novel 
thing we can do is to stick to funda- 
mentals—setting reasonable objectives 
and then building our advertising pro- 
grams to reach those objectives. Noth- 
ing in advertising could be more fun- 
damental. 

5. New sales tools are important. 
There was a time when the General 
Electric Company thought of sales 
promotion in terms of space advertis- 
ing, direct mail, descriptive publica- 
tions, and catalogs. But during the 
last few years many additional sales 
tools have been developed and used 
as parts of the apparatus sales-promo- 
tion job. These tools include special 
direct mail set-ups, “prestige” books, 
application picture books for use in 
salesmen’s presentations, service litera- 
ture, sample kits, demonstration de- 
vices, sound motion pictures on appa- 
ratus products, and many others. 

These additional tools resulted when 
more thought was given to “planning” 
our programs. As the first step in the 
plan, objectives were determined. The 
study that has been given to these 
objectives has automatically indicated 
the need for new tools and, in many 
cases, suggested the type of new sales 
tools which were needed. But I doubt 
if such new tools could have been de- 
veloped and used effectively if the 
objective at the start had been “to 
discover new sales tools” rather than 
to reach predetermined goals. 

6. Budgets are important—not nec- 
essarily bigger budgets, but adequate 
budgets. And the only real justifica- 
tion which the advertising manager has 
for budgets of any kind lies in the _,re- 
sults advertising can accomplish—re- 
sults expressed in objectives laid down 
as his part of the broad sales job. And 
one of the ways in which the advertis- 
ing manager inspires the confidence of 
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his colleagues in the sales department 
is by his ability to set reasonable ob- 
jectives which are obviously essential 
as part of the sales plan. In other 
words, the advertising manager should 
not go to the sales department with a 
request for “more advertising.” 

7, Codperation is important. This 
subject might well come under the 
broader head of “coédrdination,” but 
let’s here consider the importance of 
getting the codperation of the head- 
quarters sales department and also of 
the field sales organization. 

Advertising men are prone to moan 
over the interference of the sales de- 
partment. This possibly results from 
the desire on the part of the sales de- 
partment to take some part in the 
advertising program, inasmuch as the 
advertising is, of course, one of its 
responsibilities. Therefore the adver- 
tising manager has the job of showing 
the sales department that it is largely 
the sales department’s job to establish 
the objectives and the themes of the 
advertising programs. These, as has 
been pointed out, are the really im- 
portant jobs, after all, and then it can 
be left to the advertising department 
to worry over the niceties of expres- 
sion, the use of color, media, and other 
details that are of lesser importance. 
Moreover, the establishing of objectives 
is a man-sized job which is fully 
worthy of the sales manager’s ability 
and time. 

The next question is, naturally, 
what can we do to improve these all- 
important objectives? 

The immediate answer is to give 
the determination of objectives the 
place of first importance in the adver- 
tising planning job. In the General 
Electric Company the objectives for 
each of our many 1938 campaigns in 
the industrial field were completely 
written out early in October. There- 
fore, the problem of making plans for 
reaching those objectives, of determin- 
ing the budgets necessary for carrying 
out those plans, selecting media, mak- 
ing advertising schedules, etc., falls 
naturally in proper and logical se- 
quence. 

Specifically, here are a few points 
which might be worth considering in 
setting up objectives: 

1, Objectives should be the result 
of close analysis. A market study of 
a product and its relation to its mar- 
kets, of the relationship of both of 
these to the sales channels, and then of 
the relationship between all of these 
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A Inaveling Jest Laboratory 


@ SKEPTICISM regarding laboratory 
tests no longer will exist so far as 
Graton & Knight belting is concerned. 
Because a Graton & Knight Traveling 
Laboratory is now on tour throughout 
the country to show factory execu- 
tives right in their own back yards 
the relative efficiency of their power 
transmission systems. 

The traveling laboratory is thirty- 
five feet long, nine feet high, seven 
feet wide and weighs 20,000 pounds. 
Along the sides and across the front 
end of the trailer that carries the 
equipment are comfortable leather 
cushioned seats for convenience of 
manufacturers and their assistants 
who watch the novel manufacturing 
plant measure the relative production 
efficiency of various types of flat belt- 
ing and compare production costs 
when the plant is operating with either 
the modern mechanical drive system 
or unit drive. Infra-red lights and 
luminescent paint lighting effects are 
used to separate and quickly visualize 
the two systems. An Energy Drive, 


one of the newest developments in 
the power transmission field, is also 
displayed in the laboratory. 

A sales engineer travels with the 
unit and works with the local Graton 
& Knight representative on all demon- 
strations. Routes are planned which 
will take the laboratory to every in- 
dustrial section in the United States. 

In making arrangements for taking 
the traveling laboratory to a belt 
user’s plant, he is invited to obtain for 
his test all of the belts which he wants 
to run and is given specifications of 
the belting that is suitable for the 
test drive. Manufacturers are wel- 
coming the idea of the laboratory test 
as the experience has been that chief 
executives readily give consent to have 
keymen in production and operating 
capacities observe the tests and take 
an active part in the discussions which 
the tests naturally inspire. 

The traveling laboratory ties up ef- 
fectively with the Graton & Knight 
Company’s “House of Research” ad- 
vertising theme. 





and the advertising and sales promo- 
tion, would provide, with the aid of 
the experience of the sales managers, 
an excellent basis for the establish- 
ment of objectives. 

As a matter of fact, the need for 
market research studies frequently 
arises from attempts to define the ob- 
jectives of sales promotion programs. 
If a market study is to be made, how- 
ever, it is necessary that the sales pro- 
motion program be considered before 
the market study is started—the mar- 
ket analysts must look for definite in- 
formation which would be of help in 
selecting the “key” points in a prob- 
lem. 

2. Objectives should be the result 
of experience. Although having all 
the necessary facts available in the 
form of a market report is highly de- 








sirable, such facts will supplement ex- 
perience but will not take its place. 
And that is why it is a job for the 
sales managers as well as the advertis- 
ing manager—for those who have had 
the greatest experience. 

Many times there is one critical spot 
in a sales program which will to a 
large extent decide the success or fail- 
ure of the sales program, and it’s many 
times that “spot”—that situation— 
which sets the goal for advertising. In 
spotting that one “key,” the sales or 
advertising manager is in the position 
of the lawyer who must analyze his 
case and determine the one or two 
points on which the case will probably 
hinge. If he misses that point, his 
chances for a successful verdict are 
slight. Likewise, if the sales and adver- 

(Continued on Page $4) 
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@ A GREAT deal has been said re- 
cently to the effect that if a manufac- 
turer does not obsolete his own prod- 
ucts by improving them or bringing 
out new ones, someone else will. This 
actually has happened in numerous 
cases and the recovery always has not 
been successful nor economical. An 
interesting case is one found in the 
textile machinery industry which illus- 
trates how a diminishing market may 
be retrieved through product redesign 
and use of a basic sales idea properly 
merchandised. 

The product in this 
known as the Giant Mule Package, 
manufactured by Johnson & Bassett, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 


instance is 


of textile machinery since 1870. Now 
the so-called mule is in principle a 
very old type of spinning machine. It 
has been largely replaced in the cotton 
industry by the ring spinning frame, 
and manufacturers of this newer type 
of machine have pointed to this fact 
as evidence that the same thing will 
eventually happen to the mule in the 
woolen industry. In short, there has 
been a distinct tendency in the trade 
to look upon the ring frames as repre- 
sentative of progress and upon the 
mule as representative of obsolescence. 

This impression no doubt was 
strengthened by the fact that manu- 
facturers of ring frames long ago came 
out with large “packages,” thus de- 
creasing handling costs, whereas manu- 
facturers of mules (due to certain 
mechanical problems) did not prompt- 
ly meet this new sales advantage. 
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Retrieving a Lost Market 


through Product Redesign 
and Effective Merchandising 


Actually, the mule has certain fea- 
which are more essential to 
woolen spinning than to cotton or 
worsted spinning, and it is maintained 
that no other type of yarn can equal 
a mule-spun yarn in quality. In some 
cases, furthermore, it has been found 
that even the small package mule will 
spin more woolen yarn at less cost in 
a given floor space than will the very 
latest type of, ring spinning frame. 
Despite these facts, however, per- 
sistent advertising by the ring frame 
manufacturers and little, if any, ad- 
vertising by the mule manufacturers 
had until recently almost obscured 


tures 


these facts. 

About a year ago, Johnson & Bas- 
sett, Inc., however, felt it had a large 
package mule developed to the point 
where it could be offered to the trade 
with confidence and appointed George 
T. Metcalf, advertising 
counsel, who had specialized in textile 


Providence 


advertising for fifteen years, to pre- 


‘pare and direct a campaign for it. 


From the foregoing it will be evi- 
dent that the problem faced was some- 
what complex in that a very old type 
of machine had to be introduced as a 
new product and at the same time 
growing prejudice 
against that particular type of ma- 


break down a 


chine. 

@ The significant feature of the new 
machine was the large package, but 
large packages as such were not new 
to the textile industry, because they 
had been identified with ring spinning 
Therefore it 
was vital to make it clear at a glance 


for a number of years. 


in the advertising that the machine 
was not just another large package 
spinning machine but a large package 
MULE—something that no one had 
offered before. 

In order to register this point, two 
cartoon figures of mules were created, 
having bobbins as bodies, one repre- 
senting the new large mule package, 
and the other, for purposes of con- 
trast, representing the old small mule 
package. These figures also accom- 
plished another purpose in that they 


obviated the necessity of showing a 
picture of the machine, which at a 
glance looks no different from any 
other mule spinning machine and 
therefore would attract no special at- 
tention. 

Secondly, in order to emphasize the 

greatly increased size of the new pack- 
age, it was decided to use the term 
giant mule package instead of the term, 
large package, which ring machine 
manufacturers were using. 
@ These problems settled, it remained 
to concentrate on the main theme of 
the advertising, a six point program, 
which was economy due to reduction 
in unproductive time, with occasional 
or incidental reference to quality. 

The advertising appropriation made 
for the campaign was established on a 
percentage of estimated sales, which in 
turn was based on a knowledge of the 
market from past experience. This 
was arrived at by using an industry 
directory, totaling the number of spin- 
ning units in use and estimating the 
number of new and replacement units. 
These figures were checked with past 
records of the company and then with 
the current business index. 

The size of the appropriation per- 
mitted a full schedule in Textile 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Case Studies in IJudustrial Marhetling 


15--Crane Co. 


A noteworthy example of how modern merchandising 


and salesmanship may be applied to give flexibility to 


an otherwise ancient and deep rooted organization 


@ ANY business organization with a 
successful record extending over a pe- 
riod of four score and two years is 
bound to have a sound marketing 
formula. That is particularly true of 
the $100,000,000 Crane Co., Chicago, 
producer and distributor of valves, fit- 
tings, fabricated pipe, heating and 
plumbing material. 

But if Crane Co. is ancient, beware 
of any notions that it is senile. For 
this important cog in the world indus- 
trial machine never has flexed more 
formidable marketing biceps than to- 
day under the leadership of President 
Charles B. Nolte—a leadership which 
is successfully harmonizing the expe- 
rience of age with the virility of mod- 
ern salesmanship. 

When it is considered that Crane 
Co. manufactures and distributes more 
than 40,000 separate items, it is one of 
the marvels of industrial marketing 
that its sales structure has been or- 
ganized on a basis which, though com- 
plicated, nonetheless operates with 
swift exactitude. It achieves this ob- 
jective of all large, efficient, hard- 
hitting sales organizations under the 
leadership of Vice-President P. R. 
Mork, an executive of many years’ 
sales experience, both in the field and 
as branch manager. 

Products of Crane Co. fall into two 
major markets—industrial and build- 
ing. So it naturally follows that Mr. 
Mork’s sales management set-up is di- 
vided into two main departments— 


Crane Co.'s exhibit at the Power Show featuring part of its industrial line 


that of valve and fitting sales under 
W. H. Pape, and that of plumbing and 
heating sales under G. E. Hoffman. 
They head up the group of general 
office specialists who are responsible for 
sales strategy and for following up and 
coéperating with branches and whole- 
salers who stock Crane equipment. 

@ To get an adequate idea of the range 
of products manufactured and distrib- 
uted by Crane, let’s take a swift excur- 
sion through the index classifications 
of the company’s two major catalogs. 
On the very first page of catalog No. 
§2, on valves and fittings, we find in- 
dexed: Brass valves, brass and iron 
cocks, iron wedge gate valves, iron 
double disc gate valves and sluice gates, 
iron globe, check and foot valves, 
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valve accessories’ and parts, malleable 
iron screwed fittings, cast iron screwed 
fittings, miscellaneous fittings, unions 
and union fittings, brass fittings, rail- 
ing fittings, iron flanged fittings and 
flanges, steel valves and fittings, bolts, 
gaskets, drilling templates, etc., spe- 
cialties, solder-joint valves and fittings, 
marine valves and fittings, ammonia 
valves and fittings, gasoline valves and 
fittings, tools and supplies, pipe hang- 
ers and supports and pipe and fabri- 
cated piping. 

In the plumbing and heating catalog 
you find these general divisions: Lava- 
tories, wash sinks, baths, showers, 
fountains, hospital service and equip- 
ment, water closets and urinals, sinks, 
kitchen, laundry and service, bathroom 
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CHARLES B. NOLTE 


President, Crane Co. 




























accessories, plumbing brass and floor 
drains, water heaters and range boilers, 
water softeners, boilers, radiators and 
heating specialties, water systems and 
septic tanks, pumps and air-condition- 
ihg equipment. 

No consideration of the Crane Co. 

sales organization possibly could avoid 
lengthy attention to its system of 
branch houses, a system which is its 
joy and pride—joy because it gives an 
unusually intimate contact with cus- 
tomers throughout its line, and pride 
because the branch house system of 
Crane Co. is a highly ingenious solu- 
tion of an unusually complicated prob- 
lem. 
@ There are fifty-two major Crane 
Co. branches in the United States, each 
under a local manager responsible for 
sales, stocks, delivery; in fact, com- 
plete operations in the territory. Close- 
ly supervising the branches are nine 
district managers. The codrdinating 
force in back of the entire field selling 
organization is the branch house de- 
partment in the general office, headed 
by H. F. Potter. Under these fifty- 
two main branches are eighty-two sub- 
branches, reporting to the main 
branches, making 134 separate com- 
pany-owned distributing points in the 
United States for Crane products. 

In looking over a map of the United 
States on which branch houses are 
marked (a map which, incidentally, is 
faintly outlined on the back of every 
letter written on Crane Co. station- 
ery), the observer will be struck by 
what might appear to be unusual loca- 
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tions from which to distribute Crane 
equipment. Each Crane branch house 
has proved its worth, else it would not 
today exist as such. And every Crane 
branch house is the result of long ex- 
perience such as falls to the lot of few 
business organizations of comparable 
dimensions existing today. 

Let’s re-establish firmly in our minds 

the fact that all Crane equipment falls 
roughly under two main heads—indus- 
trial and building. In serving all in- 
dustry, Crane Co. penetrates regions 
which may seem strange to the casual 
observer. Since sales to the oil indus- 
try are very important, branch houses 
must penetrate fields where oil is pro- 
duced and refined regardless of the 
relative importance of such a distribu- 
tion center in the building end of the 
Crane business. On the other hand, 
there are branch house sites, Crane has 
found, where industrial equipment 
sales may be relatively small but sales 
of building equipment (plumbing and 
heating material) are able to carry the 
load. 
@ And then there are those branch 
houses so placed that they are factors 
in both the industrial and building 
fields. Where branch houses have this 
twin responsibility, the customers are 
able to find a startling array of Crane 
products, representing if not the whole 
of the Crane line at least sufficient to 
meet all ordinary and many extraordi- 
nary local demands. 

The sales force of Crane Co. can be 
likened to the divisions of an army 
with each main branch house figuring 
as the G.H.Q. of a division. These 
thousands of salesmen and service men 
are deployed over their territories ac- 
cording to the local problems they are 
called upon to meet. In dense terri- 
tories where customers are heavily con- 
centrated, the salesmen become special- 
ists, developing a restricted clientele 
according to varying needs of cus- 
tomer groups. An example of this is 
the meat packing district of Chi- 
cago, where two salesmen do nothing 
else but provide for their special needs. 
Other specialists on various products 
and market applications, working out 
of the general office, are continually 
supplementing the local organization. 

In each branch the overhead organ- 
ization also varies according to its loca- 
tion and the demands of customers in 
that region. Where the field is more 
specialized, the branch house organiza- 
tion becomes more intricate. 








Obviously the Crane branch house 
system is one that is very flexible, 
capable of meeting any sales situation 
which might arise. The branch rules 
its territory. It develops quite as a 
matter of course that all sales, all cred- 
its, all warehousing, all service com- 
plaints clear through the branch man- 
ager. And wherever conditions in a 
territory make additional distributing 
points desirable, the branch sells 
through local wholesalers. There are 
over 450 such outlets for Crane prod- 
ucts, carrying a representative stock. 
This further adds to the flexibility of 
the system, since in dense industrial 
markets—the oil fields, for example— 
Crane service is made available at 
scores of points. Similarly, in a well 
developed building market several 
plumbing and heating wholesalers may 
stock Crane products and give valu- 
able local service to the trade in small 
areas. 

That brings us to the sales promo- 
tion and advertising division of Crane 
Co., which is under the direction of 
Russell G. Creviston. Mr. Creviston 
is the codrdinating head of all sales 
promotion activities such as catalogs, 
displays and exhibits, personal selling 
aids, advertising, etc. 

@ The 764-page Crane No. 52 cata- 
log, containing within its comprehen- 
sive covers the complete line of Crane 
industrial equipment, is a product of 
the catalog department. It comes near 
to being the Crane bible and many in 
the Crane organization call it just that. 
(See IM, Sept. 1937, page 22.) Then 
there is the plumbing and heating cata- 
log, another all-inclusive compendium 
of formidable size and import in its 
field, and auxiliary catalogs in special 

















































fields. The creation of catalogs is un- 
der J. E. Stark. 

It is the function of the display and 
exhibit department to service company 
display rooms and to handle all ex- 
hibits at trade shows, association meet- 
ings and the like. There are three na- 
tional display rooms and 123 branch 
display rooms. The largest of the na- 
tional rooms is located at Atlantic City 
cheek by jowl to the huge Atlantic 
City convention hall, the largest build- 
ing of its kind in the world. Natural- 
ly the Atlantic City display room with 
its forty-ton Crane valve as an en- 
trance way is a magnet for a -good 





W. HOWARD PAPE 


Manager, Valve and 
Fitting Department 


part of this constant stream of con- 
vention delegates. 

@ Other national display rooms are at 
279 Madison Ave., New York, and 
at the general office in Chicago at 836 
S. Michigan Ave. In all display rooms 
the latest Crane fixtures are attractive- 
ly displayed for the benefit of the 
architect, plumbing and heating con- 

























Manager, Plumbing and 
Heating Sales Division 


tractor and their clients and customers. 
Displays and exhibits are handled by 
E. W. Darling, Jr. 
@ Under the heading of personal sell- 
ing aids come such activities as the 
program of the regular monthly sales 
meetings, the dealer meetings, the 
preparation of a large variety of mate- 
rial for use by the salesman and plumb- 
ing and heating contractor-dealer, and 
the development of sales plans, con- 
tests, etc. Slide films are used to pre- 
sent products, sales plans and sales aids 
to the Crane sales organization, ¢con- 
tractor-dealers and the consumer. 

A new sound film entitled “Flow’ 


, 


GEORGE E. HOFFMAN Hz. F. POTTER 


Manager, Branch 
House Department 


tells the story of the production of 
Crane valves and fittings in an enter- 
taining manner to technical and non- 


While Mr. Crev- 


iston is personally responsible for sales 


technical assemblies. 


promotion, he looks to his assistant, 
John S. King, for the creation and di- 
rection of all sales aids for salesmen 
and dealers exclusive of catalogs. 

The advertising department under 
H. H. Simmons divides its work into 
four parts—space advertising, litera- 
ture, house organs and publicity. It 
also should be made clear that the ad- 
vertising department functions essen- 
tially in a supervisory, rather than a 
creative, capacity. This is in line with 
the company’s established policy of 
getting highly specialized services from 
outside organizations in preference to 
building up a large staff of specialists 
inside the company. All creative work 
in the field of space and literature is 
handled by the company’s agency, The 
Buchen Company, Chicago. 

All advertising effort is split be- 
tween the industrial and building mar- 
kets and, as you possibly have sur- 
























P. R. MORK 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


mised, the two do not have a great 
deal in common. 

On the industrial side, emphasis is 
laid on advertising in business papers, 
both of the vertical and horizontal 
type. The media list includes forty- 
six papers with a total circulation well 
over 400,000. Of these, ten are of the 
horizontal typ2, blanketing engineers, 
operating men and executives in all 
branches of industry using Crane prod- 
ucts. The other papers are selected for 
additional vertical coverage of the in- 
dustrial groups which are the outstand- 
ing Crane markets—food process, 
chemical process, textile, paper, iron 
and steel, oil and gas, railroad, marine, 
water supply and drainage and mining. 
@ The advertising theme in the indus- 
trial field has been a dual one: (1) The 
importance of Crane research, and (2) 
the value of the Crane No. 52 catalog 
for solving piping problems. An in- 
genious combination of basic adver- 
tisements on these two themes and in- 
dividual side columns talking the lan- 
guage of each industrial group has en- 
abled Crane to get unity in its whole 
campaign without sacrificing the ad- 
vantage of the specific appeal to each 
specialized audience. 

Crane Co. values highly its thirty- 
three year old house publication, “The 
Valve World,” as a supplementary 
type of promotion directed solely to 
industrial users of valves and fittings 
and to contractors and engineers on 
big piping work. The circulation is 
carefully controlled to reach all pros- 
pects in these classes. 

A different problem is met in adver- 
tising Crane equipment to the build- 
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RUSSELL G. CREVISTON 


Director Advertising and Sales Promotion 


ing field in that the eventual target is 
the home owner. Roughly speaking, 
consumer magazines of two types are 
building 


used in marketing Crane 


equipment. One is what might be 
called the “shelter” type and the other 
is the big circulation women’s mag- 
azine, devoting a large share of its 
editorial appeal to home service. Such 
magazines permit a high degree of se- 
lectivity, avoiding the strictly mass 
appeal. 


Then come the trade and business 





Typical piece of Crane Co.'s business paper copy 
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papers wherein Crane Co. not only can 
reach plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors but also can reach such influenc- 
ing factors as architects, builders, real 
estate men, bankers and the like. Last 
but far from least is the newspaper 
advertising. 

One of the formidable Crane tools 

for reaching consumers is a house or- 
gan called ““The Home Desirable.” A 
well edited rotogravure job of general 
interest, the magazine is distributed 
through plumbing and heating dealers 
and contractors, with their imprints, 
to past and future customers. Then 
there is the “Crane Dealer,” a house 
publication that fills the role of edu- 
cating dealers in Crane equipment in 
ways and means of securing maximum 
sales. Crane Co. lays considerable 
stress on booklets and circulars of va- 
rious types. to help the Crane dealer 
put his best foot forward with the 
buyer of plumbing and heating equip- 
ment. 
@ One of the cardinal principles in 
the Crane organization today is that 
advertising in order to be effective and 
profitable not only must accomplish 
the customary functions with the ulti- 
mate buyer, but it must encourage and 
stimulate every member of the sales 
force to a more effective effort. Ob- 
viously the first step in accomplishing 
this latter purpose is to achieve an un- 
derstanding of advertising on the part 
of the salesmen. 

Mailing a set of proofs to each 
branch for posting on the bulletin 
board falls far short of the Crane idea 
of selling salesmen on advertising 
More and more effort has been put on 
this objective until now monthly mail- 
ings are made to every individual sales- 
man by name, giving him not only the 
schedules of advertising for the month 
and proofs of advertisements to be run, 
but also a great deal of data on where 
the advertising is going and how it 
ties up with personal selling. 

For example, complete county 
breakdowns of all business paper cir- 
worked out by the 
agency and the exact advertising in- 


c ulations were 


fluence of each paper was pictured for 
each branch. Elaborate studies were 
made of coverage by industrial sub- 
divisions and by specifiers and buyers. 
All such information was presented to 
salesmen in chart and graph form for 
ease of understanding. 

Since plumbing and heating con- 
tractors wield a major influence in the 


H. H. SIMMONS 


Advertising Manager 


final selection of the type and brand 
of plumbing and heating equipment, 
Crane Co.’s advertising emphasizes the 
importance of the trade not only by 
the use of ample trade paper space but 
by reference to them in all consumer 
copy. In reality, the consumer adver- 
tising is more of a dealer help than 
anything else in promoting the sale of 
products such as those in the Crane 
line. 

And that is the kind of marketing 
vehicle in which Crane Co. is going to 
town in this eighty-third year of its 


reign. 





The three Crane Co. house publications arq 
vidual in character and designed for definit 
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in Copy Writing 


By WILLIAM H. EASTON 


Using Lhe Sub-Conscious Mind 


Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and Easton, Inc., New York 


Have you ever heard of 
“inspired copy? Well, 
that’s the kind produced 
when the sub-conscious 
mind goes to work for you 
and here are the steps 
to take to apply the prin- 
ciples most successfully 


@ STRANGELY enough, [I can still 
recall vividly the details of the mental 
processes by which, years ago, I pro- 
duced one of my first pieces of copy. 

The job itself was a trivial one— 
the preparation of an envelope stuffer 
on an-electric toaster—and, as all the 
necessary data were supplied me, the 
task of writing the few hundred words 
required seemed easy. 

After studying the data, I soon de- 
veloped a line of thought and then 
started to translate it into words. But 
words would not come. Or, rather, 
though I wrote plenty of words, the 
right ones would not come. One at- 
tempt was discarded because it was too 
feeble; another because it was obvious- 
ly an imitation of a similar piece of 
literature; another, because it said too 
much; another, because it said too 
little. That which I wanted—a few 
striking statements that told the truth 
and might help to persuade the reader 
to purchase the device—simply would 
not crystallize in black and white. 

After an hour of this sort of thing, 
I became worried; after two hours, 
desperate; after three hours, frantic. I 
went home literally stunned. I could 
not believe myself so incompetent. I 
spent the evening chevying uselessly 
one set of ideas after another through 
my brain and gave up only when I was 
exhausted. 

I arose next morning depressed and 
convinced that I should have to report 


my utter failure. Of course, the thing 
stuck in my mind, and I found myself 
constantly thinking about it, oblivious 
to everything else. 

Then, as I was preparing to leave for 
work, a curious thing happened—I 
suddenly discovered that I had exactly 
what I wanted. The solution to my 
problem, so baffling the day before, was 
now perfectly clear. 

The text I wrote that morning was 
in no sense distinguished, but at least 
it was original; it contained, logically 
arranged, all the facts that had to be 
included, and it said precisely what I 
wanted it to say. 

Later on, I had several similar expe- 

riences—frustration in the evening, re- 
lief in the morning—and, in time, I 
discovered that my mind always 
worked just that way whenever I at- 
tempted to compose anything that was 
new. Finally, I worked out a system 
for my writing, which included the 
deliberate use of early morning reveries, 
and I have used it ever since. 
@ For several years 1 was under the 
impression that this indirect and clum- 
sy method of composition was an indi- 
vidual peculiarity of my own, and I 
secretly envied writers who, appar- 
ently, could sit down and write any- 
thing without a series of mental strug- 
gles. Now, I am convinced that this 
method of mine is the only way in 
which the human mind can ever create 
anything new, whether in literature, 
art, music, or the field of invention. 

Writers who do not understand this 
situation are not masters of their craft. 
They do not know why they can write 
fluently today and stall hopelessly to- 
morrow. They are not able to direct 
their efforts intelligently and often 
waste vast amounts of energy. They 
find their jobs irksome much of the 
time and, occasionally, detestable. 

Let us take a look at the psychology 
of this thing. Our mental activities 
take place on several different levels. 
There is, in the first place, what we 
shall call the “conscious” mind—the 
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Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt a.m., takes this pleasing 
way of iniecting human interest into heavy goods 
advertising and at the same time registers the point 
that Speed-o-Matic makes operator's job a cinch 





instrument which was given us to keep 
ourselves alive and which we employ 
whenever we think deliberately on any 
subject. 

@ We utilize this phase of our intellect 
whenever we organize given data. It, 
alone, is employed by the average tech- 
nical copywriter in doing the greater 
part of his work, because this consists 
in securing data by routine methods, 
making selections from this data in ac- 
cordance with some predetermined sys- 
tem, and, finally, arranging the select- 
ed material into some standardized pat- 
tern. 

Because of their very nature, most 
of the forms and bulletins used in sell- 
ing technical products are prepared in 
this way, and so, too, is technical ad- 
vertising copy of the classic type, 
which, as the pages of the business 
press bear witnéss, is still being turned 
out in large quantity. Such copy is 
prepared by picking out of the miscel- 
laneous collection of available material 
certain suitable items which are ar- 
ranged, like butterflies pinned to a sheet 
of cork, wherever they fit neatly into 
the space to be filled. 

Work of this character consists 
merely of an orderly array of existing 
units. There is nothing original or cre- 
ative about it—nothing that can be 
dignified by the word “artistic.” 

But nowadays, the technical copy- 
writer is being called upon to produce 
something better. This newer type of 
technical copy is artistic. Imagination 
and taste must preside over its execu- 
tion, It is not merely an aggregation 
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Fascinating and educational window display of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany in its building in New York City visualizes the magnitude of the Grand 
Coulee dam and explains the part that U. S. Rubber products are playing in its 
construction—A 60-inch conveyor belt one and a quarter miles long is featured 





of stock cuts and phrases; it is origi- 
nal. It does not confine itself to stating 
bald facts; it contains elements that 
appeal emotionally to the reader whom 
the advertiser wishes to reach. It is 
not chaotic in form and structure; it 
possesses unity. 
@ This kind of copy is not easy to pre- 
pare. The writer who undertakes it is 
confronted with an intricate problem, 
and he should know that his conscious 
mind—the mind he uses in his routine 
work—is, alone, usually incapable of 
solving this problem. It requires the 
assistance of his “‘sub-conscious” mind. 
The sub-conscious mind functions 
on two levels—in dreams and in un- 
controlled reveries, or “day dreams.” 
Unlike the conscious mind, it lacks 
discipline, regimentation, and inhibi- 
tions. Its activities are not limited by 
training and experience. Any idea we 
ever had is available to it. If we can 
transfer a problem to our sub-con- 
scious mind, or, in other words, if we 
can get ourselves to day-dream about 
it, we can produce totally new com- 
binations af ideas. It is when we are 
supplied with material from this source 
that we are “inspired” and write with 
satisfaction un 
We are baffled 


at night because our conscious mind 


an enthusiasm and 


known at other times. 


fails to lead us out of beaten tracks; 
we find our problem solved in the 
morning, because our sub-conscious 
mind has gotten into action and leaped 
the barriers that hedged in our thought. 

From the standpoint of the writer, 
the practical question is, “How can I 


make effective use of the powers of my 


sub-conscious mind?” 
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Here are the results of my own ex- 
perience: 

1. You have no positive control 
over your sub-conscious mind. You 
cannot day-dream on any subject you 
Try it, and you will soon find 

thinking about something 


please. 
yourself 
else. 

2. A prolonged and earnest con- 
scious effort must first be made to solve 
a problem before the sub-conscious 
mind will take it up. When I first 
realized the value of sub-conscious 
thinking, I decided that all I had to do 
was to outline what I wanted to ac- 
comy !ish and my sub-conscious mind 
would do the work. But it refuses to 
play the game this way. At least sev- 
eral hours of conscientious mental ef- 
fort seem necessary before the sub- 
conscious mind will get busy. 

3. You must really want to solve 
your problem. If, at heart, you are in- 
different as to whether you do the job, 
your sub-conscious mind will not be 
It deals with what you de- 

That is why it is so difh- 
cult @® prepare copy long in advance 
of the time it is needed. Until you be- 
gin to be really worried about turning 


interested. 


sire or fear. 


out a job that is to you, personally, 
uninteresting, it is hard to bring your 
creative faculties into play. 

4. During your initial, deliberate 
study of your problem, you must out- 
line pretty clearly the plan for the job 
you wish to create, you must decide on 
the effect you wish to produce, and 
you must include all the important 
factors involved in the job. Many 
times I have believed that I had devel- 


oped a satisfactory line of thought and 
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worked on it several hours, only to dis- 
cover that I was in error about a vital 
fact, or had failed to include some sig- 
nificant item in my thinking and that 
my supposed solution did not fit the 
case at all. Under such circumstances, 
there is nothing to do but start all 
over again on the basis of corrected in- 
formation. But after every such bout 
of thinking you will find that you 
have a clearer insight into whatever 
you are trying to accomplish. 

§. An interval of sleep between the 
conscious mental effort and the effort- 
less sub-conscious day dream seems es- 
sential. Indeed, many artists and 
thinkers believe that their problems 
are solved for them in their sleep. Cer- 
tainly, the dramatic way in which ob- 
scurities of the night before often be- 
come clarified the next morning gives 
color to this idea, but it seems to me 
that enlightenment comes in the day 
dream that follows sleep and not dur- 
ing sleep itself. As far as I can judge, 
the intellectual content of my sleeping 
dreams is worthless. In any case, it is 
onerous for me to have to complete 
even trifling jobs involving novelty on 
the day I receive them. I always want 
to “sleep” on a subject before making 
any serious attempt to write copy. 

6. Time for an uninterrupted rev- 
erie in the morning is essential if you 
want to take full advantage of the 
powers of your sub-conscious mind. 

In practice, I apply these principles 
in the following manner: 

After collecting all necessary data 
on a new subject, or a new phase of an 
old subject, I study it carefully and 
outline several different methods of ap- 
proach. Usually, none of these seems 
exactly right, but I keep up this work 
until I am mentally tired. There is no 
hope of escaping hard work at this 
point; if you attempt to do so, you 
won’t get results. 

After I am satisfied that I have real- 
ly done a conscientious job, I lay it 
aside and try to forget it. Above 
everything else, I try to avoid thinking 
about the problem all evening and tak- 
ing it to bed with me. It’s exhausting 
and useless to wrestle with a problem 
at night. If I am so obsessed with my 
ideas that I cannot sleep, I get up and 
read until I feel relaxed and drowsy. 

The next morning, I expect to be 
able to go into a reverie on the subject 
which will enable me to see exactly 
how it is to be treated, but often I am 
disappointed—my mind will not dwell 
(Continued on Page 64) 











Calls for Establishment of the True 
Value of the Product to the Purchaser 


By S. F. TOWNSEND 


Business Research Corporation, Chicago 


@ IN THE case of staple goods where 
prices are strongly influenced by sup- 
ply and demand, prices are set to cover 
all costs and an adequate return on 
money invested and for the risk in- 
volved. 

In the case of specialty goods, pricing 
also covers all costs and a return on 
capital; but there is more latitude, for 
the extent of the market is usually un- 
known and the attitude of the buyers 
towards the goods is also unknown. 
The pricing of specialty goods should 
be designed to produce not only an 
adequate profit, but the greatest net 
profit possible for the business as a 
whole. 

Price and value are often confused 
—sometimes they are synonymous, 
often not. 

Price is the quantity of things that 
is exchanged for other things—the 
quantity of money given for a thing. 

Illustration—Bargain: A purchase of 
high recognized value for unusually 
little money. Getting “stung” is the 
opposite. 

Price is the expression of values 
through the medium of exchange of 
money, and it is therefore the “central 
fact in our selling proposition to the 
public.” 

This being so, we must determine 
value very carefully, for it should be 
the basis of right price. 

The commercial theory of value 
bases value on what the buyer is will- 
ing and able to pay for an article, 
leaving room to include more than 
cost. 

The socialistic theory defines value 
as what the article has cost the seller 
in actual material and labor. 

We are all in business on the basis 
of the commercial theory of value— 
that value is based on what buyers are 
willing to pay. 
~ From an address before the Chicago 


chapter of the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 16. 


This means that we seek a price as 
high as the trafic will bear, willingly 
and most profitably to us. That is 
the right price because both buyer and 
seller are pleased with it. 

The right price for the buyer is the 
“point of profitable purchase,” the 
price at which it is more profitable to 
buy than not to buy. 

The right price for the seller is the 

one that makes him the most money 
on the business as whole. 
@ The nearer these two right prices 
can come together, the easier is the 
selling and the more profitable is the 
business. If price is too high we have 
stagnant distribution, mounting costs 
and losses. If too low, we have a 
feverish activity, profitless excitement 
and losses. 

The right price in many cases is 
only an ideal, because the two interests 
cannot be satisfied. The price of most 
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specialty goods is, for this reason, an 
attempted best compromise under the 
circumstances. 

If price is to be based on the poten- 
tial buyer’s idea of value of goods, and 
if price is the central fact in our prop- 
osition to the buyer, we had better find 
out what he thinks about the product 
and its value. 

We plan products carefully, using 
materials, methods and designs to give 
them value. We should also plan price 
just as carefully. 

In finding out what value the po- 
tential buyers put on our products, we 
study value in three phases: 

1. Intrinsic value—the inner or real 
value. 

2. Utility value 
service. 

3. Competitive value—comparative 
value with other products. 

Intrinsic value: This is the value 
that buyers are keenest to criticize. 
Many products are slow sellers because 
intrinsic value is obviousiy too low for 
the price. And some are high in in- 
trinsic value. Color, decoration and 
enclosures of various kinds to add ap- 
parent bulk are used to add to the ap- 
parent material or intrinsic value, and 
in some cases this is done so success- 
fully that actual low intrinsic value is 
completely covered. 

Utility. value: This is the value in 
use—the performance or service of the 
goods. It is usually a matter of dem- 
onstration or argument of fact. 

Competitive value: Are there any 
other products on the market that will 
serve as well and that cost less? Cost 
less, not that are priced at less. Com- 
petition rests on cost of use, which in- 
cludes price, of course, as the price 
means the point of profitable purchase. 
@ Now. comes another compromise: 
We cannot very often have great in- 
trinsic value and high utility and com- 
petitive value in the same product. We 
must determine these values carefully 
and accurately, and then get to our 
compromise, the best one possible, the 
nearest to the right price for the buyer 
and the right price for the seller. 

The determinations of the values in 
the product is made by product and 
market research and test selling cam- 
paigns. Studies show what rate of sale 
may be expected at various prices, and 
with this as an indication of volume, 
a price that will give the most profit- 


value in use or 


able volume is set. 
The old idea of making more profit 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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A stands for 

Alemite, who pulls no punches and 
puts a headline like “Machines lubri- 
cated 6 times as fast since adopting 
Alemite Power Guns” over a picture 
captioned: “This man is doing alone, 
in two hours, a lubricating job which 
formerly took two men six hours 
each.” Copy describes the case, which 
occurred at Liquid Carbonic’s plant. 
Claim — evidence — testimonial is a 
good formula. Incidentally, Liquid 
Carbonic seems a willing testimonial- 
izer and gets some good advertising 
thereby. Some companies 
give a testimonial on a bet—but we 
think 
around that Liquid Carbonic is a smart 


modern 


wouldn’t 


there’s a general impression 


utilizer of manufacturing 
tools 

American Blower, who busts smack- 
dab into industrial space with the 
Camel—Plymouth—Dodge technique 
of pictures plus captions: Nine cuts 
under the condensed head, “Cold Wave 
Grips Nation.” Less praiseworthy is a 
current American Blower ad that has 
to do with sardines. 

American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company, who puts a profit angle 
into workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance with a spread of charts showing 
how its accident prevention service 
helps lower accident frequency—and 
hence insurance costs—as well as in- 
creasing production efficiency. 

V. D. Anderson Company, who, in 
a half-page of unavoidable subheads 
(“25% More Heat,” “Heat 50 Min- 
utes Sooner,” etc.) says a darn sight 
more than _ its Anderson 
Products, who subordinates some good 
selling stuff under the familiar and 
by-us-despised horse race picture. 
Think of it: Exclusive advantages 
aplenty, and they have to call in Man 
O’War! Wow!! 

Atlas Mineral’s neat device: “While 
You’re Smoking One Cigarette, this 


namesake, 
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Around the Alphabet . . . and the 
Calendar . . . with The Copy Chasers. . . 


Is your name here? . . . Last Chance this Year .. . 


acidproof cement sets.” That’s excus- 
able—indeed commendable—use of an 
unrelated subject to make a point more 
pointed. 

B stands for 

Bethlehem, whose spread on “If you 
heat treat steel” is the sort of helpful 
information that is the ideal type of 
advertising for a concern so big with 
a product so indescribable. 

C stands for 

Champion Rivet, who isn’t strong- 
willed enough to resist the temptation 
to do things with that word “cham- 
pion.” Horses again—tallyho! 

Corning Glass, to whom we’re just 
getting around to awarding this de- 
partment’s laurels again. A consistent- 
ly swell job: Reserved but penetrating 
headlines, powerfully dramatic illus- 
trations that are worth every penny 
of their evidently considerable expense, 
and “story-book” copy. Current and 
choice are “We Blew a Bubble for a 
man named Edison” (how some adver- 
tisers could have butchered that one! ) 
and “What a brakeman’s lantern did 
for cooking.” We're telling Santa 
Claus to make his first stop and fill 
the stocking of Alan Ward of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Buffalo. 

D stands for 

Darling Valves, built, like battle- 
ships, for endurance. What do your 
competitors build their valves for, 
Darling—fun? 

Davis Regulator, to whom hozannas 
for a coupon big enough to write in. 

De Vilbiss, whose curious little ad 
about the highway stripe, is very, very 
neat—eulogy to the man who thought 
of it, with a reminder that the people 
who make the outfits for spraying it 
on are a pretty versatile bunch. 

Dorr Company, who give us “Rival- 
ing Gulliver’s Travels,” one of the 
rare experiments with whimsy in in- 
An ad like this 


dustrial advertising. 


leaves us undecided—we admire its 
novelty, but we fear for its reception. 
“If you were a tiny settling particle” 
is a fresh approach, but how will the 
chemical engineers take this Alice-in- 
Wonderland stuff? 

Draper, hitherto a pet hate. It 
hasn’t done anything about those re- 
verse plates, but in this ad we like, 
there isn’t any of the usual grammar- 
school art work, and the thought is 
provocative: “If the power in your 
weave room was shut off for ten min- 
utes every working hour, you would 
have at the end of the week only one 
yard of cloth to every yard and a fifth 
woven by your competitor—just the 
fix you will be in if you continue to 
run obsolete slow speed looms in com- 
petition with High Speed X Family 
Looms.” 


E stands for 

Exide’s headline: “Enough to hurl 
a giant locomotive 13 feet into the 
air.” Exactly 13 feet, Exide? 
F stands for 

Frigidaire’s timely reminder: “Have 
you included Water Cooling in your 
1938 Budget?” 
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G stands for 

General Electric’s masterful Home 
Wiring Plan—twelve pages of “Full 
Comfort for the Customer—Full 
Profit to the Contractor.” 

Goetze Gasket (first prize for 
names) and its very, very pat headline 
“Wedding Ring for a tunnel,” intro- 
ducing the story of the thirty-four- 
foot gasket that joined the steel tunnel 
rings in the New Lincoln Vehicular 
Tunnel. Santa brings a cheer for 
L. R. Cook, of McLain Organiza- 
tion, Inc., Philadelphia, who knows 
an inspiration when he gets it. 

Goodrich (again): “Hauling 26,- 
000,000 Breakfasts.” 


H stands for 
Hartford Steam Boiler: “Peace of 
Mind . . . at a mile a minute.” 
Helmold & Bros., back again with 
that just-dandy game of initialsk—you 
know, “Has been the standard for 40 
years, Every piece guaranteed, etc.” 


I stands for 

International Nickel, out-of -bounds, 
we think, with “Gentlemen . . . let 
your valves be seated!” but a stopper 
all right. 


J stands for 

Jobns-Manville, who make reason- 
able use of past events in the ad, 
“Poor Acoustics Make History.” 


K stands for 

Killark Electric, using a simile justi- 
fiably in the ad, “The Buttons are flat 
as a pancake.” Analogies, etc., we re- 
peat, are OK to describe a physical 
feature—but not to express an opinion 
of worth. 


L stands for 

Lapp Insulators. Take off your hats, 
folks, the flag is passing by! “‘Leader- 
ship is an obligation. To attain fore- 
most place in its industry, an institu- 
tion serves its period of apprentice- 
ment,” and so on. What insolent self- 
praising! To believe Lapp, every other 
insulator cempany must be a dub. 

Link-Belt’s surprising editorial on 
“After all—is machinery a _ good 
thing?” We wish it were in larger 
type so we could reproduce it larger 
for you to read. Instead, we'll suggest 
you write Link-Belt for reprints. 
When so many advertisers talk about 
“cut costs,” they usually mean “fire 
men.” In fact, some firms are now 
coming right out with it—like Nichol- 
son File, with “5 Men Do the Work 
of 6,” and the Alemite ad up front. 
So it’s reassuring to read a piece that 


discusses the relation between mech- 
anization and men—and we wonder if 
there’s an advertising slant in this dis- 
cussion for more than one other ad- 
vertiser. Don’t know as we've ever 
seen an industrial ad offering a man 
a way to get ahead in his work. 
Anyway, a stick of peppermint candy 
for the Christmas Eve stocking of 
Homer McKee of Homer McKee, 
Inc., Chicago. 
M stands for 

Morse. Free advice: Go to town 
with this “98.6%.” It’s a basic sales 
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idea. Only—prove it—point out its 
significance—and everlastingly stick 
to it. So that when somebody says 
“98.6,” somebody else will say 
“Morse.” It can be done. 


N stands for 

N. I. A. A. “A. W. Had Me in 
Despair Until . . .” Good promotion. 
“Apologies to a lot of people,” nuts— 
no apologies needed. That’s legitimate 
advertising. 
O stands for 

Orr Felts, for the month’s most 
illuminating head: “Facts are Facts.” 


P stands for 

Philadel phia Limitorque. ‘“‘No Acro- 
bats Needed” to open or close the 
valves. Sales story told in a nutshell— 
which can also be done more often 


than it has been done. 
R stands for 


Reading Iron’s refreshing candor: 
“The truth . . . as we see it. . . There 
Is No Cure-All Pipe.” Judging from 
your competitors’ ads, we thought 
there was. 


Reilly Coal Tar Products. They 
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must be good. The word “Quality” is 
spelled out in letters four and one- 
eighth inches high—higher than any- 
body else’s quality this whole month! 

Ritchie Paper Boxes. Good head: 
“Can the people who buy your prod- 
uct ADD?” 

Rockbestos. Toward a more pic- 
turesque language: “Greasy Globbo.” 
Copy starts: “This slippery offspring 
of oil and grease likes nothing better 
than to ooze his gooey glob all over 
any piece of insulated wire he can land 
on. If he isn’t wiped away he knows 
he can penetrate ordinary insulation 
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and break it down so that it’s just 
about as good dielectrically as a piece 
of wire cloth. And it isn’t long after 
that when the ‘shorts’ start popping.” 
It goes on to say why Rockbestos stops 
the trouble. This proves that adver- 
tising copy can be both entertaining 
and sell-ful. A candle on the Christ- 
mas tree for E. M. Heery of Rock- 
bestos advertising department. 


S stands for 

Superior Tubing: “Sorry, but we’re 
too busy!”—that’s its headline. Are 
you too busy to send salesmen out on 
the road, too, Superior? Too busy to 
write an ad! That burns us up. It’s 
typical of so many industrial adver- 
tisers who think advertising is a 
luxury, not a necessity—chiefly be- 
cause they haven’t the selling ability to 
conceive a good ad anyway! 


T stands for 
Taylor Instrument. A picturesque 
spread, the one headed: “How Many 
Squinters Are There in Your Plant?” 
Nice job of copy. All would do well 
to study this Taylor campaign. 
Thom pson-Bremer. Good sales story 
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in pictures. Why aren’t there more 
pictures showing just what it is that 
makes a product good—and fewer 
showing stooges around a desk saying, 
“Do you mean, Joe, that our costs are 


less since we put in Zilch Midgets?” 


U stands for 

U. S. Steel—consistently good. Sam- 
ples: “The Less It Weighs—the More 
It Eats” (stripping shovels) and “800 
Gallons Ride Free!” (a trailer built 
with Cor-ten). 


W stands for 

Wood’s Shovels, or why workmen 
scuffle for shovels. (Funny way to sell 
shovels, but if you give ‘em all Moly’s, 
then no more fight. Either that, or 


don’t give "em ary.) 


Y stands for 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube, telling 
us something we never knew before— 
that “Luscious Lips Depend on Steel.” 


Z—or the lowest mark pos- 
sible—stands for 
“Y-A-L-E ... just four letters of 
the alphabet. But place them alto- 
gether on a Hand Lift Truck and they 
spell YALE.” 


do they spell anywhere else? 


What, in heaven’s name, 


Boost-of -the-month to Synthane for 
having had the same idea we had when 
we saw that German book of adver- 
tising art—viz., that surrealism—kept 


under firm control, mind you—is a 
“natural” for advertising illustration. 
A plum for the Christmas pudding 
of H. S. Thoenebe of John Falkner 
Arndt & Co., Philadelphia. 

Boo-of-the-month: What 
Y-A-L-E spell? 


does 
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Time Marches Backwards 
This is about the time of the year 
when all good editors take a look over 
their shoulders so as better to discover 
“whither are we headed?” Not wish- 
ing to defy custom, we do the same. 
So hop aboard the magic carpet 
close your eyes whizz!—we’re 
back to 
JANUARY—with some highlights 
built around companies like Republic 
Steel, for example. How did it finish 
the year? In about the same style. 
Advertising not as outstanding or spec- 
tacular as its neighbors, U. S. Steel, or 
but fairly 
impressive nonetheless. “Big Steel’s” 
stuff, especially its institutional cam- 
paign, has had its ups and downs, but 
all in all it has been excellent. Ditto 
for Alcoa, and especially its new edu- 
cational series on the economics of 
aluminum, typified by ads like “Oil 
Men Pay $3,500,000 Per Pound for 
the Lightness of Aluminum.” 
Credit, too, to Revere Copper-Brass, 
gently razzed back here, for present 
copy like “Sleep Tank,” the interesting 
story of an ether tank built for a 


Aluminum Compan) 


prominent pharmaceutical firm. Of 
course, we mentioned Goodrich these 
many months ago, and we tip our hats 
to Adman Akers now for maintaining 
the pace with pages like “Pipe gets an 
asphalt bath if belt stands 5000 
pounds pull” . . . one of the most 
unusual and fascinating case studies 
about belting we have ever read. We 
talked about Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn., too, in January, and we mark 
it down again for its splendid spread, 
“Check Pipe Against These 10 Re- 


quirements,” as handsome a hunk of 


“reason why” copy as ever sold goods. 
FEBRUARY—was_ the 
harped a lot on horizontal advertisers 
doing a better job than the vertical 
boys. Well, die-hards that we are, we 
don’t think the situation has changed 
very much. Oh, well a little 
for the better but not enough. 
We all know the most important rea- 
sons for this better talent, agency 
service, more money in production, 
greater recognition of sales value of 
but some of the ad- 


month we 


advertising 
vertising managers in smaller compa- 
nies, too, are showing a tendency to 
get in there and pitch. More power to 
them and more on this subject 
a bit later. 

MARCH—and breezes brought sneers 
directed at the textile industry’s ad- 
vertisers. The gist of our remarks was 
to the effect that the set-up of this 
field was peculiar—advertising was not 
looked upon as a sales tool . so 
what the devil could we do about it? 
We expressed the hope that advertising 
might be one of the weapons that 
would enable some smart young new- 
comer to crack this tough field, and 
lick the pants off some oldtimers. An 
awful lot of people who ought to 
know have gone out of their way to 
tell us we’re nuts. We'll live in hope, 
dreamers that we are. 

In the meantime textile suppliers’ 
advertising flounders along once 
in a great while ringing the bell. Good 
bell-ringers recently are folks like 
Permutit (really more of a horizontal 
advertiser) with “Look Out for That 
“Monkey Wrench’ ” R. H. Hood 
and its color page, “Used by my fam- 
ily 52 years”... Whitlock Coil Pipe’s 
sensational story on how Berkshire 
Knitting saved 2,970 tons of coal a 
year with a Whitlock Preheater 
Col gate-Palmolive-Peet registers with a 
picture page, “I kept this man waiting 
an hour and almost lost $400 a 
month!” Parks-Cramer keeps to ~ 
its usual high standard with “Are Your 
Spinning Rooms Haunted by Window 
Ghosts?” Oakite doesn’t dilly 
around in its quarter page, “Soapy 
odor eliminated from woolen goods.” 
APRIL—<came raindrops, little pellets 
of nasty cracks at advertisers to the 
construction field for all their yelling, 
their use of big sprawly layouts, of 
massive poster-lettered heads knocking 
your optics blinking. We gave them 
the bird for “such meaningless mouth- 
ings as ‘world-famous’—'plus features’ 
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— ‘engineering service’ — ‘astonishing 
results’—etc.” 

Some people deservedly escaped us, 
and it’s interesting to note they are 
still setting the pace. Companies like 
Caterpillar Tractor, Incor Cement, 
Armco Culvert, Austin-Western, and 
There must be others 
we re- 


Le Tourneau. 
to join this select group 
gret we can’t go back and study this 
field intensively again. We do spot 
Harber Plywood’s fine “case study— 
testimonial” page, ““Another Engineer 
Convinces Himself” and Texaco 
Asphalt stopped us with “Where Sum- 
mer Spends the Winter.” 
MAY—found us a wee bit more toler- 
ant as we studied the advertising di- 
rected to the food industries. We told 
the boys they were sales-minded 
then spoiled the fun for some of them 
by saying they were over-doing the 
whoopee a little too much. You know 
too much of the “Build Big 
Business!” “Increase Your Sales!” 
kind of stuff. The customers we con- 
gratulated were outfits like Crane, 
Jobns-Manville, du Pont, Owens-llli- 
nois, Container Corp. They’re still at 
it. Now we notice Carrier getting in 
the show with ads like “Pie-Cooling 
Time Reduced 84%” . and Armco 
with “27 Bakery Opportunities with 
Armco Stainless!” 
JUNE—and the transportation indus- 
tries went for a ride. But the good 
things we said about Mack, and Twin 
Coach, and Yellow Coach, and ACF 
in the bus field still go. We know of 
no single industry where advertisers 
go to it in such an enthusiastic, two- 
fisted fashion with beautiful and sell- 
ful four, eight, or more page color in- 
serts. As for other divisions of the 
field—well, next year we’ve promised 
several good readers that we'll take a 
long look at boats, trains, whistles, 
bells, and stuff. Incidentally, this was 
the month we said most power trans- 
mission advertising was lousy. Stet. 
JULY—caught us in the role of “Help- 
ful Henries” with a sermon on “How 
to” ads. A lot of folks seemed to get 
something from it. Guess we'll bring 
it up to date next year. Next we 
issued a warning on “Phoney Analogies 
vs. Legitimate Dramatizations” and we 
This is one of the industrial 
offenses, and 


repeat it. 
advertising’s 
we've harped on it month after month. 
Promise us for 1938 no drag- 
ging in analogies by the heels no 
(Continued on Page 58) 


gravest 


The American Rolling Mill Company 
Dedicates a New Research Laboratory 


@ SIGNIFICANT of its progressive- 
ness, aggressiveness and successful and 
profitable operation, early last month 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O., dedicated a colorful 
and inspiring new research laboratory. 


The building, of ultra modern ap- 
pearance, equipment and construction, 
comprises 43,500 square feet of floor 
space and cost $280,000. It was erect- 
ed by The Austin Company, Cleve- 
land, who merchandises buildings of 
this character on a modern “packaged 
Within the streamlined 
specimen of architectural design 
twelve laboratories have been estab- 
lished with complete facilities for spe- 
cialized research and for determining 
and maintaining the quality of all 
Armco products. 


+, 99 b . 
unit aS1S. 


At the dedicatory exercises, Charles 
F. Kettering, vice president, General 
Motors Corporation and general man- 
ager of its research laboratories divi- 
sion, spoke on “Research, Industry and 
Progress,” in which he said in part: 


“The dedication of the research lab- 
oratories to me today is like a public 
confession. It is a confession that all 
these men who are running the Armco 
company don’t know all that there is 
to know about making steel. It is 
more than that. It is not only a con- 
fession they don’t know all about mak- 
ing steel, it is an expression of deter- 
mination that they are going to find 
out more about the important things 
about it, and in finding that out, they 
are going to do that thing which is so 
essential to our industrial and social 
vitality. 

“One of the most important things 
that is directly related to research, 
finance, and industry is that I do not 
believe it is possible to have a pros- 
perous country on an interest-and-de- 
I don’t believe that 


preciation basis. 
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you can ever expect to have a high de- 
gree of employment in a country 
where there are not enough new things 
coming along to obsolete the old long 
before they are written off on the de- 
preciation account. Prosperity and ob- 
solescence are absolutely tied together 
and obsolesence makes prosperity. A 
research organization is the originator 
of obsolescence. 

“Research will tell you what the 
possibilities are for improving your 
products, and if, as and when the man- 
ufacturing departments think you are 
right once in a while, they will put it 
in production. I have been on both 
sides of this thing, from a manufac- 
turing standpoint, and from that of 
the research laboratories. So there are 
two sides to this question. One fellow 
says we can’t do this because the man- 
ufacturing department won’t do it, 
and the manufacturing department 
says those fellows don’t know how. 
@ “What kind of step do you have to 
make, to make intelligent obsolescence? 
Whenever the new step is greater than 
the unused value of the old thing, then 
you ought to buy a new one. Inter- 
est and depreciation don’t count, you 
simply set it Back. 

“So today my hat is off to The 
American Rolling Mill Company, to 
Mr. Verity, and all of his associates 
here, because in times like these, when 
certain people are looking very gloom- 
ily into the future, it is just a breath 
of romance to smell a new research 
laboratory going up. 

“I don’t like to look into the fu- 
ture and talk about how dark and 
black it is, because I have to spend all 
the rest of my life in the future, and 
I don’t want it to be such a terrible 
place. I think it is going to be a mar- 
velous place. We wouldn’t want to 
say we are soft people afraid to face 
the job.” 
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Dithrilution-- Sales Contrel 


—a few Highlights of the 


American Management Conference 


@ PRESENTING the good and bad 
features of direct factory-branch sales 
offices, Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice- 
president, American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J., 
provided members of the American 
Management Association’s industrial 
marketing conference at New York, 
Nov. 19, with a chart of industrial 
sales outlets against which they might 
check, judge and possibly reorient the 
selling operations of their own com- 
panies. 

Breaking the problem down into 
five divisions, related to the product, 
the market, the sales force, the sales 
policy and organization, and, finally, 
the financial set-up, Mr. Heitkamp 
admitted that the solution was not an 
“either, or” proposition of direct ver- 
sus indirect selling and that the com- 
pany which he represented was at 
present using both systems, not, how- 
ever, in the same territories. 

In recent months, he stated, the 
trend of industry has been toward di- 
rect selling and he noted that it was 
a natural tendency in periods when 
business was improving for the manu- 
facturer to yearn for the profits he 
sees going to his distributors. He ex- 
plained that the manufacturer was 
not so interested in adding to his fixed 
costs in periods of recession. 

In addition to this principal reason, 
Mr. Heitkamp noted two other causes 
for the trend toward direct selling, 
as being related to the preference 
shown by consumers to deal with spe- 
cialized factory representatives, and to 
the perennial difficulty facing the 
manufacturing organization of train- 
ing salesmen not in its control. The 
fact that distributors have improved 
their performance was another factor, 
he stated, contributing to the trend. 

The distributor set-up is especially 
valuable, he asserted, in cases where 
the product has a seasonal appeal, the 
territory to be covered is widespread, 
the product is of the small-unit, pack- 
aged kind, the product or the com- 
pany is new and without the resources 
to establish proper territorial coverage, 
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and fifth, in cases where the product 
is not highly technical. 

On the other hand, sell direct, he 
advocated, in a restricted market con- 
fined to an industrial center, in intro- 
ducing a new product of a highly 
technical character, in marketing rec- 
ognized technical products, and in 
selling a wide variety of products en- 
joying a year-around acceptance. 

In respect to the financial angle of 
the problem, he advised that if a com- 
pany can afford large inventories, can 
carry a direct sales organization dur- 
ing slumps, can afford to take large 
credit risks—and wait for money to 
come in from slow accounts, then it 
is in a financial condition warranting 
the maintenance of a direct selling 
organization. 

According to A. W. Ramsdell, of 
Ramsdell & Haase, New York, who 
delivered an illustrated address on 
“Sales Cost Controls,” too many com- 
panies today are motivated by the de- 
sire to be known as “national” and to 
possess national distribution and are, 
as a consequence, wasting effort and 
potential profits on the altar of big- 
ness. The “biggest” business men are 
those who do not have to go to the 
bank to meet the payroll, he asserted. 


@ Claiming that figures are the most 
difficult of all languages to read, he 
intimated that many of the statistical 
charts and reports upon which busi- 
ness men depend today for guidance 
are, in fact, confounding and fre- 
quently misleading. 

“You cannot look at a national fig- 
ure and tell how and where your busi- 
ness is going,” he admonished, sug- 
gesting that basic sales information 
was only to be had by breaking down 
the national picture into fifty or 100 
or 150 small businesses, statistically 
speaking. Invariably whenever this 
is done, he asserted, it is discovered 
that all the profits are resulting from 
a small percentage of the territories 
and losses from all the others. 

Speaking against the generally prac- 
ticed policy of pro-rating advertising 
expenditures, he laid down the premise 


that this expense, along with almost 
all other cost items of freight, ware- 
housing, taxes, and the others, should, 
instead be allocated to territorial divi- 
sions. In cases where this method has 
been followed, it has generally been 
discovered, he said, that those terri- 
tories bearing the largest advertising 
expenditures have, at the same time, 
enjoyed the greatest volume of sales 
and, of more importance, have yielded 
the greatest profits. 

Pay a salesman a good salary, show 
him that the management appreciates 
his salesmanship, and build him up in 
the eyes of his customers, were three 
“emotional” methods of “creating and 
maintaining sales enthusiasm” recom- 
mended yesterday by J. M. McKibbin, 
Jr., apparatus advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, in addressing the 
opening session of the conference. 


@ These measures will not be success- 
ful, he added, however, unless they 
are supplemented by three “intellec- 
tual” props concerned with defining 
the salesman’s job specifically with re- 
spect to his own individual territory, 
simplifying sales data in terms of his 
particular needs and developing sales 
records that reflect his achievements 
in terms of effort as well as in dollars 
and cents. He expressed the belief 
that this latter factor was especially 
important if salesmen are to be en- 
listed to solve the problem of finding 
and expanding markets. 


Believing that sales promotional ma- 
terial is of higher quality than ever 
before, Mr. McKibbin asserted that 
greater attention should be given to 
its adaptation to fit special needs and 
to its distribution. It has been 
the experience of his company, he 
stated, that material was too often 
prepared for the use of its own sales- 
men and was not adapted for the use 
of distributors and retailers. As to its 
distribution, he claimed that it was 
too often left to the clerical force and 
not treated with proper scientific re- 
spect. One manner of overcoming 
this neglect, he suggested, is through 
the establishment of field locations for 
sales promotion. 


Miss Wiarda Promoted 


Joan Trumbour Wiarda has been named 
general advertising manager of Metal In- 
dustry, New York, after sixteen years of 
service with the publication in the circula- 
tion, production and advertising depart- 
ments. 
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Nearly 50,000 


All Publications 
A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


- round figures, that’s the number of important 
1938 railway contacts arranged for manufac- 
turers through the advertising pages of the five 
Simmons-Boardman departmental railway publi- 
cations . . . contacts that are highly acceptable to 
railway men and most effective from a selling 
standpoint. 
These “interviews” through the printed word— 
nearly half a million strong—are live wire con- 
tacts with railway men who authorize, specify and 
influence railway purchases. No matter what 
product or products you make, a large majority 
of these contacts are of selling importance . . . be- 
cause they include the men who decide on authori- 
zations and appropriations, those who make the 
purchases and those who specify and influence the 


particular products to be bought. 


Moreover, you can select the contacts you want, 
and omit the rest—for they are arranged and seg- 
regated by the specialized editorial appeal of the 
five Simmons-Boardman railway publications. 
Each of these publications is devoted specifically 
to the interests of one of the several branches of 
railway service and each has a specialized circula- 
tion of railway men with purchasing influence and 
buying power. Each publication provides a selected 
audience of important railway men, without waste 


circulation and with full advertising value. 


Your regular use of the advertising pages of one 
or more of the Simmons-Boardman railway pub- 
lications will add greatly to the effectiveness of 
the selling job your salesmen are doing. In fact, 
a regular advertising program in these publica- 
tions will help to keep regular railway customers 
sold, to reach new prospects and to build and 
maintain a widespread knowledge and acceptance 
of your products—in this way substantially in- 
creasing the opportunities for greater 1938 rail- 


way sales. 


mitiitiitilibg sitrinetiititel Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street. New York, XN. ¥. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
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Typical Responsibilities 


of a Chemical Engineer 


J. B. Rather was for many years in charge of the 
Research, Development and Technical Service 
Laboratories of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York. Since the merger of this company 
with the Vacuum Oil Company into Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, Incorporated, he has con- 
tinued to occupy the same position with the 
consolidated companies, directing the operation of 
large laboratories in Brooklyn, New York, and 
Paulsboro, New Jersey. These laboratories are 
located in manufacturing plants, but their activi- 
ties extend to all phases of crude oil production, 
transportation, manufacturing, and marketing. 

In addition to the direction of laboratory activi- 
ties, Mr. Rather serves as Chairman of Socony- 
Vacuum’s Refinery Processes Committee, which 
advises the management on the selection and in- 
stallation of new and improved refinery processes 
in its various refineries throughout the world. 
During the past few years many millions of dol- 
lars have been spent on the recommendation of 
this committee for distillation, cracking, solvent 
refining of lubricating oils, solvent dewaxing and 


many other new refining processes. 


*“ CHEMICAL ENGINEERS ORGANIZE, 


vie ly 








EQUIP 


By J. B. RATHER 


[iN TERMS OF THE Pp 


PETROLEUM 











Tne petroleum industry is among America’s largest industries and the Air is 
chemical engineer serves all of its important divisions — production, generé 
refining, transportation, and marketing. Improvements in methods of is a p 
production, such as gas repressuring, water flooding, and breaking of erned 
oil-field emulsions, have contributed materially to the recovery of oil Thi: 
from wells and have increased the national wealth by many millions have | 
of dollars. definit 
In the field of refining, the development of more efficient processing its gre 
methods, such as cracking and polymerization for the production of The 
gasoline, solvent extraction for the production of lubricating oils, and the this n 
use of numerous addition agents, such as tetraethyl lead, pour point Recen 
depressants, extreme pressure materials, film strength imparters, and perfec 
anti-oxidants, have not only increased the recovery of useful products odors 
from crude oil but have resulted in improvement of these products Son 
so they are better suited to the service in which they may be used. In are pk 
addition to this, research has made available from petroleum, solvents, specia 
resins, alcohols, esters, glycols, and numerous other chemicals so that paper, 
there is being built up from petroleum a chemical industry comparable paper, 
to that developed from coal tar. librari 
By assisting in the elimination of evapora- 
tion losses, during transportation and storage, 
the chemical engineer has effected economies 
of enormous importance. In the marketing ; 
—__. Look tor Gd $4 


of petroleum products the chemical engineer 
performs an important function in the de- 
velopment of new products to meet new 
needs and in recommending existing products 


for unusual types of service. 
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pS THAT THEY MAKE | 


AIR 


By C. R. Downs 


Air is a raw material in so many manufacturing processes that it is 


generally taken for granted. Yet its composition varies greatly, since it 


of is a physical mixture of many components, the ratio of which is gov- 
mi . “Ge 
of erned mostly by chance. A Che cal Engineer ts 
ni} This variability has been recognized by chemical engineers, and steps the Air’’ 
ns have been taken by them to stabilize the composition of air to meet 
definite specifications. Aside from the inclusion of solid particles, one of ~ 

1g its greatest variations is in moisture content. 
of Though the moisture content of air has been reduced by refrigeration, Dr. Charles R. Downs, Vice-President, Weiss & 
ne this method has been found too expensive for numerous applications. Downs, Inc., and President, The Calorider Corpo- 
nt Recently, however, the direct drying of air by chemical means was sation wes graduated from the Sheffield Scientinc 

ee ; : School with a Ph.B. degree in 1909 and from the 
id perfected, and the air is simultaneously purified of bacteria, dust, pollens, Yale Graduate School with a Ph.D. degree in 1912 
ts odors and other objectionable gases. in Industrial Chemistry. After graduating he was 
ts Some of the industries that will benefit from these new developments engneed in chemical engineering work with the 
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are pharmaceuticals and chemicals, leather, linoleum, glass and optical 


pecialties, lithographing and printing, telephone, photographic film and 


” 


uper, electrical and radio, confectionery, foods, lacquers, rubber goods, 


uper, explosives, milk powder, plastics, mining, smelting as well as 


braries, drafting rooms, laboratories, warehouses and ships. 

Even in commercial establishments where 
the health and efficiency of employees as well 
as the comfort of patrons and the cleanliness 
of displays has long required the attention 


- 
. 
> 
~ 
~~ 


- ——- of business executives, these new develop- 


OOK 









ments will come as the answer to a long felt 





want. For the old saying, “It’s not the heat, 





but the humidity” is still true and this applies 


to winter as well as summer. 





Barrett Company, where his title was Chiel 
Chemist of the Research Department, and with 
the National Aniline & Chemical Company in 
special development work. For the past fifteen 
years, he has been a chemical engineering con- 
sultant for American and foreign companies. He 
is the recipient gf the Potts Gold Medal of the 
Franklin Institute and the Grasselli Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

The consulting chemical engineer brings to his 
client the outside viewpoint and perspective which 
is so hard to maintain when engaged in daily 
production routine. Drawing on his experience and 
specialized knowledge, the consultant can fre- 
quently put his finger on the source of trouble. 
His is the work of assisting with and criticizing 
plans for new construction and modernization and 
his opinion is welcomed on the purchase of new 
equipment and materials. 
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Nouel Campaign for New Drill 


@ INDIVIDUALIZED direct mail 
promotion followed by a substantial 
program of advertising in industrial 
publications will comprise the intro- 
ductory campaign of the Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, maker of 
Thor drills, on its new half-inch elec- 
tric drill 

C. N. Kirchner, advertising man- 
ager, recalls the success scored by the 
company two and a half years ago in 
introducing a quarter-inch drill and 
says this drive, similar in nature, would 
be an attempt to repeat that success. 
Approximately $1,000 more will be 
used in this campaign than on the 
previous drive. 

Direct mail promotion, aimed at the 
company’s 850 supply jobbers and 
other prospective jobbers, will be 
timed to the opening Dec. 6 of the 
automotive service industries show at 
Chicago where the drill will be off- 
cially on view. 

Preliminary announcement of 
“Workmate,” the new drill, appeared 
in a teaser mailing piece. The latter 
carried a photograph of eight ball- 
bearing sets as a key to one of the 
drill’s major selling points. 

Streamlining has also been utilized 
in designing the drill, reducing its 
weight without impairment of efficien- 
cy. Copy will also emphasize its eight 
ball-bearings, believed to be more than 
possessed by any other drill of this size. 

The second phase of the direct mail 
drive will be a facsimile of a news- 
paper tear-sheet, individualized by 
having the recipient’s name printed in 
the headline as follows: “John Jones 
Is Wanted!” Copy will further ex- 
plain that this Thor distributor is 
wanted to participate in the increased 
to him 


profits and sales available 


through selling the new drill. 

A third mailing-piece will be a cigar 
box in miniature, containing one cigar. 
As the box is opened, a card pops up 
with the invitation, “Have One on 
Us!” This will be followed by a broad- 
side with further emphasis upon the 
profit possibilities inherent in the new 
drill. 

Publication copy, placed directly by 
the company, will appear first in the 
January Mill Supplies. Others on the 
schedule for February and the ensuing 
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The newspaper facsimile mailing 
tied in with the teaser mailing card 
by reproducing it (top) as an “ad" 


three months are Engineering News- 


Record, Factory Management and 
Maintenance, Industrial Equipment 
News, Mill and Factory and Modern 
Machine Shop. 

Color inserts will be used extensive- 
ly during February in several of these 
publications, with the majority of the 
follow-up copy scheduled for full- 
pages. 

The company will also utilize three 
booths at the automotive service in- 
dustries show. 


Underwood and Baldwin Advanced 


John K. Underwood, formerly manager 
of sales of the sheet products division, Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of sales. 
A. R. Baldwin, who has been manager of 
sales of the wire products division, has 
been made manager of sales of the newly- 
consolidated sheet and wire products divi- 
sion of the company. 


Dick Heads Carrier International 


Stephen N. Dick, formerly with Charles 
Dallas Reach Company, Newark, has been 
named advertising and sales promotion di- 
rector of the International Division of 
Carrier Corporation. 


Errata 

Market Data Book Number 
@ THE listings of the following 
publications in The Market Data Book 
Number of INpustRIAL MARKETING, 
Oct. 25, 1937, should have read as 
shown below; so that your copy will 
be accurate, please have these correc- 
tions clipped and inserted in their re- 
spective places in the volume now in 
your possession: 


Page 96: 
Architectural Record, 119 W. 40th St.. 
New York. Published by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. Est. 1891. Subscription, $3. 
Trim size, 8%x11%. Type page, 7x10. 
Published ist. Forms close 10th. Agency 
discounts, 15-2. Member ABP. Circu- 
lation (ABC) 13,553, (gross) 15,929. 
Architects and engineers, 66%: land- 
scape architects, 1%; draftsmen, 9%; 
students, 5%; interior decorators, 1%; 
libraries, colleges and schools, 7%: 
builders, contractors, 4%; others, 6%. 
1 Page % Page 


Rates— 
% Page 
1 $240.00 $70.00 


Times 
6 220.00 \ 65.00 
12 200.00 110.00 60.00 
Including space in Building Types 
Supplement to active owners— 
$300.00 $162.50 $87.50 
6 275.00 150.00 $1.25 
12 250.00 137.50 75.00 
For additional data, see page 97. 


Page 302: 


Paper Industry, The, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Published by Edward B. 
Fritz. Est. 1919. Subscription, $2. Trim 
size, 9x12. Type page, 7x10. Published 
10th. Forms close 4th. Agency dis- 
counts, 15-2. Member A. B. P. Circula- 
tion (ABC), 4,571, (gross), 5,455. Paper, 
pulp manufacturers, 25%; paper and 
pulp mill production executives, 69%; 
others, 6%. Rates— 
Times 4 % Page % Page 
1 t ' $60.00 $35.00 
. 55.00 32.50 
12 95.00 50.00 30.00 
For additional data, see page 300. 


Sherwin Heads Caterpillar 
Sales and Advertising 


D. G. Sherwin, formerly treasurer, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill., 
has been made a vice-president to generally 

administer the ad- 

vertising, sales and 

treasury depart- 

ments of the com- 

pany. 
L. B. Neumiller, 
formerly director of 
industrial relations 
for the company, 
also has been made 
a vice-president and 
will generally ad- 
minister the parts, 
service and traffic 
departments in ad- 
dition to directing 
industrial relations 
work 

G. M. Walker, who has been with Cat- 
erpillar and its predecessors for some 
twenty-odd years, continues as advertising 
manager. 


D. G. SHERWIN 


Flanders Promoted 

W. C. Flanders, identified for the last 
fifteen years with the Worthington-Gamon 
Meter Company, Harrison, N. J., has been 
made sales manager, succeeding G. H. 
Gleeson, formerly vice-president in charge 
of sales, resigned. 
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Powerful Issues 


In planning your advertising schedule for 1938, 
please keep in mind MACHINERY'S two Annual 


Feature Numbers: 


IN APRIL 

The Annual Automotive Number 
This number appears in April for a very good 
reason: At that time of year automotive man- 
ufacturers are concentrating on new car models 
and the equipment with which to build them. 
Editorially, April MACHINERY deals in much 
detail with the latest methods of automotive 
production, and shop practice. 


IN OCTOBER 
The Annual Cutting Tools Number 


Featuring the year's progress in metal cutting 
tools, grinding wheels and accessories used in 
the efficient machining and working of metal. 
In addition to its immediate attention value, 
this number is assured of exceptionally long 
life for months after publication, as a reference 


and guide. On Your 


These two numbers of MACHINERY are high 

spots in 1938's industrial advertising picture and h d l 
should be given special attention by every ad- Sc eaute 
vertiser wishing to place his story before the users 


of automotive manufacturing equipment and cut- for 193 Ss 


ting tools, together or respectively. 


MACHINERY 


148 Lafayette Street, New York City 
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The Building Industry 
Learns a Lesson 


@ FOR all the harm that may have come from 
the present lull in the building industry, that 
industry, as well as all industry, has or should 
have learned an important lesson from it. The 
lesson has several chapters, some of which are 
that the market for the product must be de- 
fined; that the product must fit the market; that 
the product must be properly merchandised; and 
that industry in general must not freeze its mar- 
kets, nor its own activities with fear. 

If a return to normal business activity is 
predicated on an adequate scale of residential 
construction, the effort in that direction must 
be applied to the proper brackets in which such 
stimulation will achieve the desired results. In 
the case at hand there is no question but that the 
volume building market lies in the field of those 
persons having annual incomes of $2,400 and 
less, yet the big merchandising effort has been 
on houses which can be afforded only by those 
in higher income brackets. 

In the last few years home-owning prospects 
have been fascinated by a wave of model fur- 
nished homes which in a great many cases at 
least have been built to achieve an ideal in model 
home appearance rather than with the thought 
of appealing to the mass buying market. This 
practice has been successful in instilling a de- 
sire for homes, but at the same time it has been 
disastrous in establishing an ideal beyond the 
means of the mass market which is the important 
market at this time for the industry as a whole. 

Thus, the building industry, or possibly in- 
dustry in general which is staking so much on 
the success of the building industry, is con- 
fronted with a job of unselling the effective 
market on an ideal and reselling it on a prac- 
ticability. President Roosevelt’s plan for lower 
interest and financing costs will aid in this re- 
adjustment as the reductions will permit giving 
practically ten per cent more house for the 
money, which will have telling effect on the re- 
sults desired. 

Noteworthy exception to the condition cited 
is the $5,000-house program conducted during 
the year by the National Lumber Marufactur- 
ers Association and its new experiment to be 
launched soon in the $1,800 to $3,600 cost range. 
For this well directed thought the association 
received the annual award of the American 
Trade Association Executives for the most con- 
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structive and outstanding effort during 1937 by 
any trade or industry association. The award 
was well merited, for here is an effort designed 
to solve a definite and important national prob- 
lem, with the solution based on clear and sound 
reasoning, in addition to contributing direct 
benefits to the particular industry represented. 
There is great need for more research and mer- 
chandising thought of this character in all in- 
dustries. 

If the $5,000 house is the price house which 
will return building activity to its normal, or 
desired status, then the big effort should be put 
on merchandising that particular type of house 
to the class of people who not only can afford 
that price house, but whose living standards it 
will fulfill. Obviously it is useless to sell a per- 
son on a $5,000 type house if the person will 
not live in the community in which that price 
range house must be located to hold the price 
within the limit. Community building is one 
solution to this phase of the problem, and this 
accentuates the function of the realtor or oper- 
ative builder. 

Large scale housing projects will be aided by 
the president’s plan for extending financing 
agencies’ limits. That this class of building op- 
eration can be and is profitable is emphasized 
by such projects as those constructed in the last 
few years in the New York, Washington and 
Philadelphia areas. So, if financial interests de- 
sire to see -business regenerated through new 
building activity, the opportunity to lend a hand 
is beckoning. 

And if the durable goods industry as a whole 
looks to the building industry, and particularly 
residential construction, to lead it further out 
of the depths, it must be willing to exert its full 
force to instill confidence and a spirit of hope- 
fulness in its workers. For wage earners repre- 
sent the effective market for the type of 
housing that must be built for the purpose, and 
so long as the finger of fear is waved in their 
faces every time they listen to industry speak, 
and every time they read a newspaper—just that 
long will the building industry be helpless to 
effect a normal business situation. 

It is most likely that the present lull in resi- 
dential building has been instrumental in direct- 
ing attention to some of the things which have 
proven to be stumbling blocks to full recovery. 
It is to be hoped that all industry, as well as the 
building industry itself, has seen the errors and 
will codéperate to correct them in the next try. 
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Who Should Develop 
The Fringe Markets 


@ EVERY industrial marketer is confronted 
and frequently perplexed by fringe markets, 
and one of them raises the question of what 
assistance might be expected from _ business 
papers in developing these markets to the point 
where advertising to them would be profitable. 

The coéperation that would be helpful in this 
particular case would be editorial material to 
stimulate readers’ recognition of the profitable 
use of a certain type of equipment for a new 
purpose around industrial plants. While in the 
aggregate the present nation-wide market is an 
attractive one and would increase in value as the 
idea was accepted, the pioneering effort would 
be too costly for any one manufacturer in rela- 
tion to immediate possible returns. 

Therefore, this advertiser in unselfish spirit 
pointed out the possibilities to one publisher of 
a broad coverage medium, provided the nucleus 
of a year’s editorial material and the names of 
all other manufacturers of similar equipment, 
and a commitment for conservative advertising 
space if the publisher would promote the idea 
among the other manufacturers and give the 
needed editorial codperation. The representa- 
tive took the material and the conditional space 
agreement, and that ended all. 

While it is agreed that editorial policies should 
not be controlled by advertising possibilities, yet 
it does seem reasonable that publications might 
assume some share of the burden in develop- 
ing fringe markets for advertisers who have suc- 
cessful records in promoting their main lines and 
are known to be consistent and substantial ad- 
vertisers. It is an opportunity for the advertiser 
and the publication to expand together. 


Illustrating Importance 
Of Product Design 
@ THE story in this issue about the Johnson & 


Bassett, Inc., campaign to retrieve a lost market 
for spinning mules in the textile industry ably 
illustrates a point which Colonel Willard T. 
Chevalier, vice-president, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, has been emphasizing in his 
recent talks to industrial advertising and mar- 
keting executives. The point is that if you 


don’t obsolete the equipment you already have 
sold by bringing out new types or improvements 
in the old ones, your competition will and there- 
by take the market from you. 

In the textile industry the ring frame spin- 
ning machine manufacturers stole a march on 
the mule manufacturers and took the market. 
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However, when Johnson & Bassett got to think- 
ing in terms of product improvement and mod- 
ern merchandising practice, the situation, so far 
at least as the woolen mills are concerned, was 
quickly and profitably corrected. 

Product design even in the industrial goods 
industry is a powerful sales weapon. That this 
is being recognized more and more is indicated 
in the 1937 survey of trends in engineering de- 
sign published in the November Product Engi- 
neering. The study revealed that more than 
fifty per cent of the 506 manufacturers of 
machinery and metal products reporting are 
now developing new designs and forty-three per 
cent expect to increase their engineering design 
activities during 1938. 

Industrial advertising executives should in- 
itiate promotion of product design in their com- 
panies by interpreting to management, as a re- 
sult of field surveys, the i improvements that users 
and prospects want in their equipment as well as 
new types or designs which the trade will buy. 
Advertising men should realize that new or im- 
proved designs make their work easier and more 
resultful because they provide something new 
and definite to talk about in their copy. 


Keep Salesmen Posted 
On Their Competition 
@ HOW often have salesmen lost orders be- 


cause they didn’t know enough about the com- 
petition that took the business away from them? 
Few may admit it or really recognize that sit- 
uation as being the real reason, but close analysis 
will show it to be true more often than is real- 
ized. 

The importance of knowing competition as 
intimately as possible cannot be over emphasized. 
Full knowledge of the opposition not only re- 
veals the strong and weak points of its products, 
terms and policies, but in comparison reveals 
yours as well. The check-up will indicate what 
points competition will emphasize in trying 
to bag the order and enable the salesman to 
strengthen his sales approach to offset any 
claimed superiority or trading advantages. 

In the automotive field, the Chevrolet division 
of General Motors conducts a regular course in 
competition for its salesmen and distributors. In 
this manner the men are fully equipped to regis- 
ter strong sales points of their own lines in con- 
trast to the opposition. 

When salesmen in the industrial field are given 
a new line or model to sell, as many of them will 
be in 1938, care should be taken to see that they 
have full details of the competition they will 
meet in presenting it. 
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Helps you sell industry’s biggest buyers of parts, materials and finishes 





RESPONSIVENESS! 
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Amazing? Or isn't it? 

You decide . . . but first consider these facts: It's part 
of PRODUCT ENGINEERING readers’ jobs to be curious. 
A big part! They’re paid to search continually for new 
and better parts, materials and finishes. They must 
find product improvements. Their very jobs . . . their 
very futures .. . depend on it. 

So it should be easy .. . shouldn't it? . . . to get such 
readers to respond! 

Now consider what an audience this makes for your 
sales messages. Thousands of big buyers searching for 
ways to make them 


ways to improve their products... 


lighter, stronger, more compact, more durable, easier 


to operate . . . easier to sell, or easier and cheaper to 
make. 

And PRODUCT ENGINEERING is their first searching 
place. It has more subscribers than any other design- 
engineering magazine. One reason for this is that it 
contains more advertising addressed to them . . . more 
advertising that helps them find ways to improve their 
products ... than any other magazine. 

Right now in PRODUCT ENGINEERING’s audience 
there may be many searching for just what you want 
to sell. But you must find them . before you 


sell them. Do it with PRODUCT ENGINEERING 


advertising! 


ENGINEERING 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 


A McGraw-Hill Publication - 











ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Samples or Trial Offers? 

What are the relative advantages of 
soliciting requests for samples against 
trial offers with money-back guaran- 
tee? Should the trial offer carry a spe- 
cial price, include transportation and 
cover transportation if returned? 
Should the user be required to give us 
a report on the test? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

In the case of many products, sam- 
ples serve very well and it is not nec- 
essary, in fact it is impossible, to de- 
velop a trial offer. In advertising, we 
believe that it is best either to offer 
samples or to make a free trial offer, 
but also to feature your catalog, as 
many will not want to ask for samples 
or take advantage of a trial offer but 
will be pleased to look over your cata- 
log or promotional piece. 

In the case of trial offers we do not 
believe it is wise as a general rule to 
make a special price because this tends 
to demoralize your market. We do be- 
lieve, however, that your offer should 
include transportation both ways. 

When sending the equipment for 
trial, we believe the user should be 
given to understand that while you are 
very glad to have him make a trial 
without cost or obligation—still you do 
expect him to make an honest trial and 
give an honest report on the results. 
If you are strong enough in this point, 
you are more likely to have your pros- 
pective customer really try out your 
equipment on a fair basis rather than 
to place it in the corner and forget it 


as is so often the case. 


Public Relations 


Our company is considering ways 
and means of developing better labor 
relations and also how to capitalize on 
our good relationship with customers 
and the general public. It is consider- 
ing a separate division for this as well 
as the possibility of including it in the 
advertising department’s responsibili- 
ties. Have you any suggestions that 
may prove worth while? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Industrial relations we believe are 
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best handled by the personnel or in- 
dustrial relations department as a divi- 
sion of the operating management. 
This function to include those activi- 
ties which are helpful in making the 
company a good place to work and 
keeping the men satisfied. 

However, we believe it is the adver- 
tising department’s job to assist this 
division just as it assists the sales de- 
partment in accomplishing a similar 
job with customers and prospects. 

Public relations is generally separated 
from the usual advertising and public- 
ity procedure because it more generally 
relates to the general public rather 
than your customers and prospective 
customers. However, the technique is 
the same—the same type of ability is 
required. 

The principal difficulty is that man- 
agement tends to place these responsi- 
bilities in the advertising department 
without permitting it to provide for 
the additional talent to do a worth 
while job. The work requires a great 
deal of thought and care as it is very 
easy to go wrong when trying to place 
the company in the best possible light 
in abstract matters of community in- 


terest, etc. 


It ls Almost Too Late! 


In planning for the coming year I 
have been a little confused in writing 
the specifications of the job to be ac- 
complished. It is casy enough to see 
that one should work out a plan ade- 
quate to take care of the agreed objec- 
tives and then fit it into the amount 
of money it is reasonable to spend. But 
as I see it, one can do this in the case 
of our company on $100,000 or 
$200,000 basis and I frankly do not 
know which to suggest. 

Are there any guide posts to lead me 
out of my probably unnecessary quan- 
dary? 

ADVERTISNG MANAGER. 

The trouble is that you take your 
job entirely too seriously. Many ad- 
vertising managers make up a plan— 
if the company accepts it, that is all 
they are interested in and they do not 





worry about the fact that perhaps had 
they suggested half as much, the com- 
pany could have been just as well 
served, or had they suggested twice 
the appropriation, the company might 
have been far better served. 

Of course the truth is that if more 
advertising men would take their jobs 
as seriously as you do, advertising 
would be more effective. When one 
underdoes the job he might almost as 
well put the money in his pocket be- 
cause not enough pressure may be ap- 
plied to accomplish any reasonable job. 
On the other hand, if too much money 
is used, the appropriation is wasted and 
the company has not secured a proper 
return on its investment. 

There are guide posts, several of 
which may be of interest to you. 

1. Past experience is perhaps one of 
the best guide posts. Results or lack 
of results in the past of various adver- 
tising campaigns form our best guide 
for future plans. 

2. Recognition of changing times 

-changing habits of reading—chang- 
ing interest on the part of customers— 
will also help us keep out of the rut 
and keep up to date as to the best 
method of reaching our markets. 


.3 Competitors’ methods should 
also be regarded—not only as to what 
they do, but the volume and amount 
of pressure which is being applied. If 
they are about as smart as you are—if 
their copy themes and points of em- 
phasis are as good as yours—the com- 
pany spending the most money would 
probably create the best effect. 

In other words, if no other competi- 
tor were advertising, you might be able 
to get by on a small appropriation, but 
if another competitor is doing so much 
more than you are, you may have to 
step up your advertising in order to 
maintain your place. Of course, along 
this line you must not overlook the 
fact that in some cases where educa- 
tional work is being done in new mar- 
kets, the more money your competitor 
spends, the greater the market becomes 
and the better you are served—provid- 
ing you do a reasonable job. 

4. In planning, it is often well to 
put down what you consider a mini- 
mum job in one column; in a parallel 
column, a generous job, and in the 
third column, if possible, indicate com- 
petitive action. Then a conference 
with other marketing executives will 
gradually develop a sound practice for 
your company. 
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WHEN YOURE SNOWED UNDER 


with Advertising and Selling Problems 


e-- the A. B. P. men can help you 
plow through to market! 


Whether you sell to industrial executives, profes- 
sional men or merchants, it is certain that your 
customers and prospects look to A.B.P. publications 
for the progressive ideas that enable them to con- 
duct their businesses more profitably. That puts the 
A.B.P. publication representatives in a sweet spot 
to help you level the drifts of sales resistance. For 
one thing, they can give you a clean-cut picture of 
the outstanding advertising values of vigorously 


edited, ethically administered business papers that 


offer the Audit Bureau of Circulations’ measure- 
ment of Paid Circulation plus the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers’ brand of authentic readership analysis. 

But A.B.P. publication representatives can domuch 
more than help you to reach your prospects econom- 
ically and effectively. They and their editors stand 
ready to give you the benefit of their intimate knowl- 
edge of the buyer's side of the fence in your markets. 
Surely, a fresh slant on any one of the points listed 
at the right will help clear the road to increased 
sales. Let the next A.B.P. man who calls add the 
weight of his specialized experience to your own 


thorough knowledge of your business. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Umpartial measurement 
of reader interest 

in terms of paid 
circulation 


369 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Write A. B. P._ Headquarters for Complete List of Member Publications 


Authentic facts 
relating to 
editorial scope and 
readership analysis 








HOW THE A. B. P. 


PUBLICATION 


REPRESENTATIVES CAN HELP YOU 


. To sense and evaluate significant trends. 
. To determine market potentials. 
. To suggest product or package changes. 


. To help you select and reach your prime 
prospects. 

. Tohelpplan salesand advertising strategy. 

. Toaid in improving sales and distributive 
set-up. 

. To translate all available market and sales 
statistics into terms of your particular 
problem. 


. To scan copy for trade jargon. 


9. To suggest new products, or new mar- 


10. 


kets for old products. 


To suggest ways to make sales promotion 
more effective. 


. To help devise practical merchandising 
material. 


. To point out specific sales opportunities. 
































Walker-Turner Company, Inc., Plainfield, N. J., uses this series of two-color 


deep etch lithographed display cards to feature its line in dealers’ windows 
and stores. The cards, produced by The National Process Company, Inc., 
New York, from designs by The Fleming Studios, have been well received 





Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 





Technical Developments 


Help in Metal Products 
@ ALTHOUGH labor 


business bewilderment have thrown a 


unrest and 


dark haze over the picture of the metal 
products manufacturing industry, be- 
hind the mist the solid facts are still 
there. 

1. Business overall in 1937 has been 
the best since 1932. 

2. Technical developments and im- 
provement of manufacturing methods 
and processes have been carried for- 
ward at a good rate, resulting in new 
equipment and 


products, improved 


lower costs. 

For 1938, the discernible prospects 
of business depend upon the great in- 
dustries which consume metal prod- 
ucts: Automobiles, railroads, public 
utilities, electrical appliances, building, 
silverware and jewelry, metal novel- 
ties, etc. 

Automobiles look for a fair year— 
perhaps less than 1937, but also per- 
Public utilities 
seem to be going into a program of 
catching up with their needs which 


haps more than 1936. 


means they will buy heavily of metal, 
wire and metal consuming equipment. 
Electrical appliances are very much in 
the same position as automobiles. Re- 
frigerators and air conditioning appa- 
ratus have very good prospects for the 
coming year. Moderately priced silver- 
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ware and jewelry also have fair pros- 
pects. Metal novelties look forward to 
a respectable year. 

An encouraging feature is the con- 
sumers’ demand for better quality. In 
spite of the pressure for lower prices, 
-following the trend of raw material 
markets, the insistence upon better, 
sturdier merchandise and finer appear- 
ance (so sadly neglected in the de- 
spondent days of 1932-1933) is cer- 
tain to improve the character of busi- 
ness and to cushion the downward 
trend of prices. 

By and large, we may have a dull 
first quarter in 1938. The second quar- 
ter may be fair. If our national econ- 
omy is straightened out and business 
fears of politics are removed, 1938 
should be another good year in this 
industry.—ADOLPH BrEGMAN, Editor, 
Metal Industry. 


Opportunities Abound in 
Mechanical Design Field 


@ LABOR unrest is apt to exert more 
influence on design of machinery than 
any other single factor in the imme- 
diate future. Already this has made 
itself felt in the speeding-up of ma- 
chines, and it is having its effect also 
in strengthening the trend toward 
more complete building-in of parts in 
original design. 

For many years machines have been 





designed more and more as self-con- 
tained units. It is safe to say that be- 
fore long the vast majority of them 
will be so complete in themselves as to 
be actually portable or mobile. Thus 
they will require an absolute minimum 
of work or extra parts in their in- 
stallation in new locations such as 
might be necessitated by plant re- 
arrangement or in meeting the prob- 
lems of labor. 

Another trend that is becoming 
more firmly established in the design 
of machines is the use of what might 
be termed “‘new tools of the designer.” 
These include noise meters and analyz- 
ers, photoelastic equipment, strobo- 
scopes, and high-speed motion picture 
cameras. Adjuncts to design and de- 
velopment such as these have .been 
utilized for some time by the larger 
machinery manufacturing companies; 
it has only been recently, however, 
that smaller concerns also have shown 
particular interest in their use. 

In the development and application 
of design materials much progress is 
being made. Plastics in particular are 
finding a place in the design of prac- 
tically every type of machine; simi- 
larly with rubber and rubber-like syn- 
thetics. Metallics continuously are be- 
ing developed and applied to meet 
modern conditions, including those in- 
dicated in the foregoing, and to elim- 
inate as far as is practicable the ever- 
present toll created by corrosion, 
breakage and wear—the bugbears of 
the engineer responsible for the design 
of machinery.—L. E. Jermy, Editor, 
Machine Design. 


Micromatic Personnel Changes 


As a result of the recent joint purchase 
by Micromatic Home Corporation, Detroit, 
and Barnes Drill Company, Rockford, IIl., 
of the Hutto Machine Division of the Car- 
borundum Company the following appoint- 
ments have been made: Harry M. Whit- 
taker, vice-president and director of sales; 
L. S. Martz, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager; N. H. Hubbard, sales man- 
ager tool division; E. L. Gruenberg, sales 
manager equipment division; H. L. Har- 
well, sales manager abrasives division; J. 
W. Kinsey, sales manager export division. 


Gets Diamond Tools 


The Federated Sales Service, Inc., Bos- 
ton, has been appointed sales and market- 
ing counsel for F. F. Gilmore & Co., Bos- 
ton, importer of rough industrial diamonds 
and manufacturer of diamond tools. 


Account to Basford 

American Felt Company, New York, 
has appointed G. M. Basford Company, 
New York, as marketing and merchandis- 
ing counsel. 
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Remember this... 


When buying advertising 
or circulation ..... 


Quantity is not determined by the num- 
ber of readers the publication wants, 
but by the number of readers who 


want the publication. 





ABC <a ABP 
A McGraw-Hill Publication : ae 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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The Broad and Profitable 
Viewpoint for Business 

To tHe Eprror: I wish to com- 
mend G. D. Crain, Jr., on the splendid 
talk he gave before the N.I.A.A. con- 
ference. It reminded me of my experi- 
ence several months ago when I had 
an opportunity to present an adver- 
tising plan to a manufacturer who 
dominates his field. That is, he sells 


about ninety-five per cent of the 
equipment used for a certain industrial 


purpose. In making the presentation, 
I wrote as follows: 

“The solidarity and future profit of 
any company that has gained recogni- 
tion and for a worthy 
product, lies not in the security of its 
sound financial statement, nor in the 
brick and mortar of its building or the 
efficiency of its machinery and tools, 
but in the protection of its investment 
in people—the people who buy the 
product, the people who sell the prod- 
uct, and the people who make the 
product.” 

If American business had had the 
vision to have prepared some ten years 
ago for the things we have just passed 
through, had realized the value of the 
three people just mentioned, much of 
our past troubles would have been neu- 
tralized. Labor leaders would have 
had little opportunity to excite the 
worker. Selling processes would have 
become more stable and business itself 
would have enjoyed a far more re- 
spected position than it does today. 

SPENCER W. Curtiss, 
Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., 
Advertising, Indianapolis, Ind. 


acceptance 
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Of Special Interest 
To THE Eprror: 
my appreciation of the excellent work 
you have done for N.L.A.A. in making 
available to the members such a com- 
plete report of the papers and clinics 
given before the recent Chicago con- 


I want to express 
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ference. This makes the October and 
November issues of InpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING of special interest and value 
to us. 
A. Broce, 
Advertising Manager, National Carbon 
Company, Inc., Cleveland. 
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A Permanent Record 
For the Archives 

To tHE Eprror: You have doubt- 
less received numerous compliments on 
the October and November issues of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, in which you 
give a full and comprehensive report 
of the N.ILA.A. conference held in 
Chicago this past September, and this 
may be classed as just another compli- 
ment. 

Seriously, however, I do believe you 
should be given recognition for the 
work you accomplished in making the 
permanent record of the various talks 
and discussions of this conference. It 
is something to keep in the archives 
and use for reference in the months 
to come. 

Other interesting sidelights of the 
conference also will recall the enter- 
tainment side as well as the more staid 
business side, so once again I say “Con- 
gratulations.” 

ARTHUR KOEHLER, 
Assistant Sales Manager, Frank Adams 
Electric Company, St. Louis. 
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It Does Take Courage 

To tHe Eprror: May I take this 
opportunity to submit my earnest and 
lusty applause to The Copy Chasers for 
the outstanding job they did in the 
“O.K. As Inserted” feature in the No- 
vember issue. 

In the first place, it takes a great 
deal of courage both on the part of 
these men and on the part of yourself 
as an editor to show that even the win- 
ners have feet of clay. It is one thing 


to merely criticize, but it is certainly 
a helpful sign when an advertising 
publication has the guts to take apart 
the winners and constructively show 
how their prize winning ads might 
have been indefinitely better. 

Our sincere congratulations. 

Louis H. BRENDEL, 
Hancock Valve Division, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
~~ = © 
Confession Is Good for 
The Soul . . . or Something 

To tHe Eprror: That was a fair 
appraisal The Copy Chasers made of 
the Armco copy that won an award at 
the recent N.I.A.A. conference. 

Only we sent you a lot of stuff that 
wasn’t on the panels, which goes to 
show we were covering a few patches 
by sitting on them. 

Advertising men 
whether some people believe it or not, 
are like that. Anyhow, advertisement 
writing is a brain-product and, being 
such an offspring, will always reveal 
its ups-and-downs, its ins-and-outs. 
While this is never an excuse for 
slovenly and thoughtless work, it does 
explain why no series of advertisements 
will ever really rate a theoretical four- 
star badge. Here and there you can 
point to a single standout perform- 
ance, but the average drops over a 
period of sustained writing simply be- 
cause the brain and the imagination 
never have and never will achieve the 
near-perfection of a machine. 

Advertising writers, as you know, 
have periods of great sterility as well 
as periods of great fertility, and un- 
fortunately not all advertisements can 
be written when ideas are popping and 
words are crackling. ; 

I just wanted to remind me—and 
maybe you—that while the millennium 
of flawless, powerful, gripping and ac- 
tivating advertisements may be glo- 
rious to contemplate, and certainly 
something for which to eternally 
strive, it will forever be in the grasp- 
ing a mocking will-o’-the-wisp. 

Your critical work I enjoy, profit 
from, and approve of heartily. It is 
vitally needed. There are no smugger, 
or complacent fellows in the world 
than advertising men (God bless 
them!) and they need an occasional 
rude shocking as well as a deserved 
accolade. There is too much costly 
stuff that isn’t carrying the sales load 
it ought to be carrying—empty, hol- 


being human, 
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PITTSBURGH—477 Melwood Street 
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e Working model of the Wheel Heat Treating 


trade shows. e Gardner Displays maintain a staff 
of outstanding model builders to reproduce models 
of your plant or products,— animated or stationary, 
— even synchronized with sound. e Without-obliga- 
tion, you can_di Our model, display or exhibit 

—problems with us. e Write for our free monthly 
publication, “Industrial Showmanship.” 
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Miniature Hudson Complete Transformer Model 
; Even Headlights Operate Used by Salesman 





AERO HYDRAULIC 
SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 





Locomotive Model Shock: Absorber Skyscraper 
For Exhibit Transparent, Enlarged Model 


low, bombastic stuff—and I dare say 
I’ve composed my share of it in ill- 
conceived moments of stress and 
duress. 

If you can unmask some of the 
false-faces and keenly analyze in the 
manner of Stevenson some of the 
creditable, then “O. K. As Inserted” 
will long be remembered as a golden 
contribution to the silvery age of ad- 
vertising. For remember, the golden 
age of advertising lies miles beyond 
the ever-beckoning horizon. 

After all, the essence of advertising 
is a simple thing to behold; and any 
obvious Adam can see it. It is to in- 
terpret simply, clearly, interestingly 
and sincerely the benefits of a good 
and desirable thing. This is my own 
definition, arrived at after some years 
of pondering and practice. It is this 
and nothing more, and it is every- 
thing. 

Some time I shall write to you about 
a couple of other matters that have 
One has 
word 


occupied my mind no little. 
to do with the abominable 
“copy,” which is the worst tag ever 
given a creative and original product. 
The other concerns the somewhat re- 
lated matter of a guild or society or 
just plain association of advertising 
writers, a project of which I have 
long and fondly dreamed. 

But for the nonce I have filled 
enough of your precious space. Keep 
hurling your javelins and laying your 
swords on strong shoulders! 

W. E. McFee, 

Director, Plans, The 

American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O. 
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Does Not Find It 
More Difficult 
To THE Your lead edi- 


torial in the November issue contains 


Copy and 


Eprror: 


this paragraph: 

“While it is generally and publicly 
agreed that effective industrial adver- 
tising copy is considerably more difh- 
cult to write than consumer goods 
COT ss. 

Comparisons between consumer and 
business paper copy necessarily must 
take into consideration the entire sub- 
ject of advertising procedure. 

As long as the traditional method 
continues whereby a page of consumer 
copy brings a greater commission from 
the publisher than a page in a business 
paper, the general situation will remain 
as it is today. 
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BINKLEY COAL Co 


Our present condition is the result 
of this traditional method, which pro- 
motes the custom of hiring higher- 
priced brains for consumer copy than 
for trade papers. 

As long as this method obtains, all 
of the consequences of this method— 
including the one you describe—will 
continue. 

If approached from this scientific 
viewpoint, it is just as easy and inter- 
esting to write copy for a business pa- 
per as for a general publication. If you 
want to see how this works out in ac- 
tual practice, see the copy which has 
been running for Binkley Coal Com- 
pany in The Black Diamond. 

Incidentally, you may find it inter- 
esting to check up further regarding: 
“It is generally and publicly agreed.” 
I doubt if the facts will substantiate 
that statement. 

May I also comment upon your edi- 
torial remarks regarding cost analysis. 
Here you have put your finger on the 
most vital point in industrial market- 
ing. Advertising is on trial today as 
never before. As a part of industry’s 
distribution costs, advertising must re- 
duce the cost of selling—or else! One 
of the best expositions on this point 
was given by Mr. Baum of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. at the recent N.LA.A. 
conference, as reprinted by you last 
month. 

PRESIDENT. 
oe 4 
Wants to See 
Figures on Figures 

To tHE Copy CHasers: One gem 
of thought emerges from the maze of 
words and criticisms you used to ex- 
press your opinion of N.I.A.A. award 
winners, 

That gem is the answer to the con- 


stant cry heard whenever two or more 
industrial advertisers meet and take 
down their hair: ““Why—oh why is my 
boss (company, board of directors, or 
whoever foots the bilis) so callous 
toward advertising? Why am I an 
orphan?” 

Your answer, I take it, is: “Because 
so few of us make our efforts produce 
real, tangible results which register on 
the boss.” 

You say: “The reason sales cannot 
be traced to individual advertisements 
is because a lot of advertising isn’t 
good enough to sell five cents’ worth 
of anything—because advertisers . 
have never done their jobs intensively 
enough to get all the good from their 
advertising.” 

You claim you know of plenty of 
advertising (even industrial advertis- 
ing) which has and is selling. I’m 
calling you. Name some. Put some 
of their stuff in your section. Show us. 

You scream for actual figures— 
prices, savings, and performance sta- 
tistics. Suppose you set the pace and 
give us some figures. Show us who is 
setting the pace, how they are doing 
it and what their results are. 

M. A. SMITH, 
Advertising Manager, Littleford 
Bros., Cincinnati, O. 


vvy 
Southern Hospitality 

To tHE Eprror: The following 
paragraph from a bulletin issued by 
the Savannah Kaolin Company, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., is in my opinion the high- 
est type of factful sales promotion, 
plus Southern warmth of expression: 

As industrious clay miners of 
eighteen years’ experience, we like 
the color of anyone’s money when 
the process of exchange is mutually 
helpful. 

JoHN Roney, 
Detroit. 
vy¥s yy 
Issues Added to 
Personal Belongings 

To THE Eprtror: This is an acknowl- 
edgment of your excellent work in re- 
porting the talks and clinics of the re- 
cent N.ILA.A. conference. 

Each issue of INpUsTRIAL MARKET- 
ING is filed in our case, accessible to 
anyone in our office as a reference. 
However, the October and November 
issues are too valuable to be placed 
where they are subject to loss or to be- 
ing torn and destroyed, and so I am 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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Wat will Industry do next year? Will it go 
up? Or down? Or will some branches move 
ahead while others stand still or recede? No 
one knows the answers to all these questions. 
One can only examine the facts and data of 
business conditions of the past and present, 
industry-by-industry, weigh the favorable as 
well as the unfavorable factors influencing to- 
day’s markets, and try to form intelligent, un- 
emotional conclusions as to the reasonably 
probable expectations for tomorrow and the 
ensuing days of the coming year as they ap- 


ply to his own problem. 


With intimate contacts penetrating deeply in- 
to the major industries of the United States, 
McGraw-Hill editors are in a unique place of 
vantage to survey these existing conditions and 
present the facts for your consideration. This 


year their findings are summarized in a little 


booklet entitled “The Editors Look at 1938.” 
In it you will find no rash conclusions; no 
wishful thinking. Neither will you find the 
black pessimism of the unreasoning prophets 
of doom. Rather, you will find a calm sum- 
mary of the existing conditions in the various 
fields, and a fair presentation of the favor- 
able as well as the unfavorable factors that 


may influence the future. 


Boiled down to the briefest possible summa- 
ries, this little presentation covefs the more 
basic industries — mining, processing, food, 
textiles, the electrical industries, metal-work- 
ing, transportation, construction and disribu- 
tion, with well-rounded views of general man- 
ufacturing and business as a whole. A copy 
will be sent, without obligation, to executives 
who request it. Simply fill out and send the 
coupon provided below for your convenience. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


American Machinist . . . Aviation . . . Bus Transportation .. . 
Business Week . . . Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering .. . 
Coal Age . 
Contracting . . . Electrical Merchandising . . . Electrical West . . . 
Electrical World .. . 


. . . Engineering and Mining Journal . . . E&MJ Markets... 


. . Construction Methods and Equipment . . . Electrical 


Electrical Wholesaling .. . Electronics 


Engineering News-Record . . . Factory Management and Mainte- 
Mill 
. Power . . . Product Engineering . . . Radio Retailing 


nance . . . Food Industries . . . Industrial Selling . . . 
Supplies . . 


. . +» Textile World . . . Transit Journal. 
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McGraw-Hity Pusuisuine Co., Inc. 
340 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen, 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your new book- 
let entitled, ‘“The Editors of McGraw-Hill Publications Look 
at 1938.” 


Name 
Position 


Company . 


Address 
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Towering thirty-two feet in the air, a massive pylon 
atop a striking stainless steel turret featured Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation's expansive exhibit at National 
Metal Exposition. Visitors approaching the exhibit 
were attracted by beams of colored lights playing 
over a steel model on a miniature globe. Revolving 
slowly, the unit effectively dramatized Republic's 
new 98-inch continuous strip mill, the world's largest. 
Exhibit built by Bushman-Moore, Inc., Cleveland 
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Building 


Architectural Record, New York: 1. 
Chief problem confronting building 
industry: Problem of stimulating 
building construction, mostly residen- 
tial. Demand for housing (both rural 
and urban) must be backed by ability 
The actual 


need for housing exists in lowest in- 


to purchase a new house. 


come levels; namely, where income 
This indi- 


costing less 


is below $1,500 per year. 
cates individual houses 
than $300 per year, not including 
land. 

2. What can building industry do? 
Apply research to the study of indi- 
vidual and multi-family house pro- 
duction. First determine space, equip- 
ment and enclosure requirements, then 
seek the method for producing these 
physical essentials within the cost limi- 
tations. 

3. Advertising and sales promotion: 
The need for housing can be analyzed 
and dev eloped by a trained staff. 

4. Outside assistance to building in- 
dustry: Lending money to home 
builders on easy terms will assist the 
purchasing power and, indirectly, the 
industry. 

§. What can the federal govern- 
Boldly 
funds at two and a half per cent, 
even though this would be in compe- 
tition with banks. 


6. Stimulation of other industries: 


ment do? undertake lending 


50 


Almost all industries directly or indi- 
rectly influenced by wide purchasing 
of building materials. 

J. U. Fariey, manager, Marketing 
and Research Bureau, Domestic Engi- 
neering Publications, Chicago: 1. 
The chief problem confronting the 
residential building industry is that in 
most sections rentals are not sufh- 
ciently high to make it profitable to 
build new buildings. 

Although lower construction costs 
is one method of curing this situation, 
such cuts just aren’t in the cards. In 
fact, as you probably know, prices of 
plumbing and heating materials are 
at present far below the general price 
level. Although it is true that when 
all construction materials are consid- 
ered together, their costs are slightly 
above the general price level, the dif- 
ference is not enough to have any real 
effect on the total costs of the build- 
ings. 

Also, it is hardly possible to make 
labor take the cuts that would be nec- 
essary in order to bring present costs 
down enough to make new construc- 
tion projects profitable. As a result, 
residential construction activities are 
limited for the present to those terri- 
tories where shortages are so acute that 
rentals are somewhat above the aver- 
age for the nation as a whole. 

@ 2. Despite the basic 
handicaps mentioned in No. 1, there 
is always a fringe market that can be 
pushed provided those 
prospective builders can be convinced 
that costs are as low as they ever will 
be and the prospects for the future 


economic 


into action 


are for higher costs. 

3. Advertising and sales promotion 
represent by far the most effective 
weapons for getting this story across, 
in fact it is not possible to carry such 
a message throughout the country by 
any other method. 

4. The building industry needs no 
assistance whatever from the outside. 
There is plenty of money there for 
sound construction projects. The only 
outside help that could be of assist- 
ance would be favorable publicity in 
the way of the value of owning a 
home and the economies that can be 
effected by building now. 

§. Such things as financing and 
promotional campaigns sponsored by 
the government will aid new con- 
struction to some extent. However, 
a real construction boom can never 
materialize on such a basis. 

6. Figures have been reported to 





Where the Building Dollar Goes 


This analysis is based upon actual 
construction costs of nine houses, 
varying in price from $9,100 to $23,000 
and averaging $15,000. 

Of every Total 
dollar ina 
expended $15,000 
Cents house 
For excavating and 

grading : $ 270 
For masonry 9. 1,410 
For stucco, plaster and 

tile work 590 
For carpentry 080 
For roofing i 810 
For flashings, down - 

spouts and gutters . 

For plumbing 
For heating pin tac hesereetaa 
For electric wiring and 

fixtures 
For hardware 
For painting and glaz- 

ing 
For screens 


Total for construction 81.5 
For landscaping 3.0 
For builder's profit 

For architect's fee 

For financing 


100.0 $15,000 











the effect that during so-called normal 
construction years, fifteen per cent 
of the American wage earners are em- 
ployed directly or indirectly by the 
building industry. Tripling the pres- 
ent new construction rate should, 
therefore, be a virtually complete cure 
for our present economic difficulties. 
A satisfactory volume would prob- 
ably be about 800,000 dwelling units 
per year. 

A brief summing up of the situa- 

tion might be somewhat as follows: 
Within the next three years the build- 
ing industry should get well on its 
way to an all-time high. Although 
aid by the government in the way of 
financing, publicity, and the like, and 
stimulants from other corners may 
start the upward trend a little sooner, 
in the long run it will make very lit- 
tle difference, as no artificial stimulant 
will cause a speculative builder to put 
up a building until he can do so at 
a satisfactory profit, and such profits 
will not be possible until rentals have 
reached a higher level. The possibili- 
ties of lower construction costs is ex- 
tremely thin. 
@ Ratpw P. Sropparp, 
manager, The Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, Cleveland, 
O.: The consensus of opinion in the 
building industry is that first we must 
have a changed attitude on the part 
of the administration toward business 
as a whole. If the fear can be re- 
moved and working men can feel 
more secure in the permanency of 
their jobs, the greatest handicap to 
building will have been removed. 

Without attempting to answer the 


secretary- 
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HOW'S THIS 
=! |) FOR A “BUDGET 
STRETCHER”? 


ONLY $89 TO $95 AN 
ISSUE TO EFFECTIVELY 
DESCRIBE YOUR PROD- 
UCT TO 50,000 BUY- 
a ING FACTORS IN ALL 
Site |: SSS BRANCHES OF THE 
— Ee BUILDING INDUSTRIES 
WHEN THEY ARE 
LOOKING FOR THEIR 
CURRENT NEEDS. 
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Since the reader service of Building Products is an exclusive one, in that it is confined en- 
tirely to brief factual descriptions of new and improved building products . . . its appeal 
is specialized and is common to any and all who have any active interest in building. 


On that basis, Building Products is used by Architects, Engineers, Builders, Contractors, Real 
Estate Operators, Mortgage Loan Lenders and Dealers, as an obviously handy spot to check 
and look for their current needs. 


Result? . . . Truly horizontal coverage of the building industries and because of the brief 
factual editorial style and resulting type of usage, advertisers need use only minimum space 
to effectively present their products . . . at a correspondingly lower advertising cost. . . 
viz $89 to $95 a month to reach, and get traceable business from 50,000 active factors in 
all branches of the building industries. 








WRITE FOR "B-P" is heading for the same top spot in building 
SS advertising occupied by its prototype, INDUSTRIAL 
—our comparative analysis of basic features of EQUIPMENT NEWS, in the industrial field—requested 


leading building publications and the “B-P" by 52,000 plant men used by more than 400 
Plan. advertisers. 


BUILDING PRODUCTS tditchtw avenue, new York, N.Y. 
THOMAS’ REGISTER —— INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
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questions by number, I would say that 
some revision of the Federal Housing 
Act is necessary, and it is my under- 
standing that changes are under con- 
sideration. I am one of many in the 
industry who believes that FHA has 
failed to a large extent because it has 
not been administered by those who 
are intimately acquainted with condi- 
tions in the construction industry. If 
the Act can be amended to give some 
new inducements to prospective home 
builders, especially those in the low 
income class and, most important, that 
proper publicity be given to those in- 
ducements, there will be a revival of 
activity. 

Several of us are recommending to 
the president the appointment of a 
man who was influential in obtaining 
the passage of the Act, and who is 
now attached to the administration, 
but who has never been permitted to 
exercise his ideas in carrying out the 
purposes of the Act. I refer to James 
G. Caffrey, who is now a special as- 
sistant to the administrator in the 
state of Ohio. Mr. Caffrey has the 
confidence of all elements in the con- 
struction industry, including labor. 
He has been a real estate man and a 


builder. We are trying to get Mr. 
Caffrey in a position where he will 
head the promotion of the Act and 
organize and correlate the various ele- 
ments in the industry so that they 
may take full advantage of the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

@ The industry itself could do much 
but has largely failed in making an 
aggressive effort in its own behalf. 
Advertising and publicity would be 
a great help. We are recommending 
that a National Mortgage Company 
be organized for financing loans; that 
the FHA’s charges for insuring loans 
be reduced so that the insurance bur- 
den upon the home builder would be 
lessened. We recommend loans up to 
eighty per cent of the value and the 
extending of insured loans on apart- 
ment buildings to $200,000. 

No one doubts that the building in- 
dustry is best able among all the in- 
dustries to relieve the unemployment 
situation. A large proportion of those 
who are out of work and who want 
to work are the type that would be 
used in building operations. Normal 
employment in the building industry 
would, of course, help all industries. 

We have the feeling that the ad- 











ware men of the country. 





Your Campaign has its full impact 


upon the entire hardware trade 
when projected through Hardware Age 


Its more than 21,000 subscribers are the live, reading hard- 


They are the active buyers and sellers—the receptive and 
responsive element through whom you must work if you are 
to influence the trade as a whole in your favor— 


—and they like to read and use Hardware Age in their busi- 
ness, as witness the high 81.05% subscription renewal rate. 


Advertisers also like to use Hardware Age. 


Of 678 manufacturers who advertised in the national 
hardware papers during the first 10 months of 1937— 


93.9°/, used Hardware Age 
and over 70°, of these used Hardware Age only. 


Hardware Age is the sure, efficient sales promotion force 
that you need in the development of your hardware market. 


\\ The whole hardware trade Knows It / / 


when you advertise in Hardware A Age 








ww) Harpware AGE 


A Chilton 


Publication 
\. Ba 


239 West 39th Street, New York.N.Y 


Vember « VBP 
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ministration of FHA has not been 
whole-heartedly interested in expand- 
ing new construction due to the influ- 
ence of bankers and insurance compa- 
nies. Many of these facts are now 
recognized by the president, we be- 
lieve, and present indications are that 
something is going to be done about 
it. However, if FHA remains under 
the same executive administration as 
at present, and the effort is central- 
ized as it now is in Washington, no 
great benefit will result. There must 
be some agency to contact the indus- 
tries and the local lending agencies, 
and stimulate all the local elements 
to take fullest advantage of the law. 
That is why we are promoting the 
appointment of Mr. Caffrey because 
we who know him believe there is no 
one better to do that particular job. 


@ The important role which building 
plays in making good business for 
practically every other kind of indus- 
try is well known, extending as it does 
from mine and farm to factories and 
mills turning out myriads of products. 
The president’s suggested program will 
enable the financing of sixteen billion 
dollars’ worth of residential construc- 
tion in the next few years. Speaking 
only of the need for home construc- 
tion, W. C. Bober, chief statistician, 
Johns-Manville, indicates the potential 
market for materials and equipment in 
analyzing the situation in an article in 
the current issue of Building Supply 
News, in which he says in part: 

“To make good the depression 
shortages and provide for current de- 
mands we should build 900,000 homes 
annually in the next five years to be 
as well housed per capita at the end of 
1943 as in 1929. At present costs this 
program, together with necessary re- 
pairs of old buildings, would call for 
spending approximately $5,000,000,- 
000 annually for residential construc- 
tion alone. 

“We require at the very least 450,- 
000 new homes per annum in this 
decade to provide for the dispropor- 
tionately large number of people reach- 
ing marriageable age this decade (be- 
cause of higher birth rates in the past) 
and to replace destroyed and demol- 
ished homes. Home building this year 
will probably satisfy only about seven- 
ty-five per cent of this current re- 
quirement. Here, therefore, is an in- 
dustry that has not even begun to 
whittle down its depression backlog. 
In fact, it is steadily increasing it.” 


1937 





Business Papers Freed 
In Oil Price Case 


@ CASES against three business papers 
involved in the oil conspiracy case be- 
ing tried at Madison, Wis., came to a 
close last month following voluntary 
dismissal of charges against seven cor- 
porations and Warren C. Platt, pub- 
lisher, National Petroleum News and 
Platt’s Oilgram. The Chicago Journal 
of Commerce was the other business 
paper involved. The publications had 
been indicted for having aided in price 
fixing in the oil industry. 

Counsel for the publishing com- 
panies opposed dismissal of the charges 
in the manner they were ordered, but 
Judge Patrick T. Stone held that dis- 
missal on government motion was tan- 
tamount to a not guilty decision and 
relieved the defendants of danger of 
further court proceedings. 

Those involved, and the business pa- 
per field in general, were eager that 
the case be decided on 
hearing of the facts and thereby estab- 
lish the point as to whether publica- 


a complete 


tion in good faith of any commodity 
price is the sole duty of the publisher, 
or whether he is further charged with 
first determining the authenticity of 
the prices so quoted. The point in 
question, however, remains unestab- 
lished as the case was dismissed on 
grounds that sufhcient evidence had 
not been introduced to link the busi- 
ness papers with the alleged conspiracy 
of the oil companies also named in the 
indictment. 

@ The significance of the outcome of 
the case to J. H. Van Deventer, editor, 
The Iron Age, which publishes pre- 
vailing prices in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, is “that it is encouraging evi- 
dence that we have not yet traveled 
the road of Communism far enough 
for federal courts, even in Wisconsin, 
to countenance the abolition of a free 
press.” 

Interpreting the decision, P. C. Lau- 
inger, president, The Oil and Gas 
Journal, takes it to mean “simply that 
price quotations properly obtained and 
published cannot be included as part 
of an alleged conspiracy within an in- 
dustry. 

“We do not attach to the dismissal,” 
he says, “any particular deep signifi- 
cance beyond the satisfying fact that 
the publication of price quotations by 
these publishing companies was de- 
clared to have been handled in the reg- 
ular and proper manner. 


” 


In a field far remote from the oil 
industry, W. H. Cousins, publisher, 
Southern Pharmaceutical Journal, 
comments: “To prevent publications 
from giving market reports would be 
a terrific blow to them. Probably the 
best use of our own publication is that 
it gives a list of 30,000 items of drug 
Without this list 
many druggists would absolutely be 
lost. The 


month; however, we could not be ac- 


store merchandise. 


prices are revised every 
cused of setting prices, since setting 
prices on 30,000 items would be an 
impossibility.” 


Closing dates for 


cember 20th. 


cember 31st. 
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To SELL the 


clay products 
industry... 


and to reach the height of effectiveness with 
your selling program, start your schedules with 
the ANNUAL REVIEW issues . . . two of the 


year’s outstanding selling opportunities. 


proofs—CERAMIC 


Closing dates for proofs—BRICK & CLAY RECORD, De- 


<> 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
59 East Van Buren St. 


Thus, publishers who know the 
value of their editorial space and the 
value their readers place on market 
quotations voice the sentiment of busi- 
ness executives throughout the nation 
for a free business press which is ren- 
dering an invaluable service by pub- 
lishing price information. 

Kelley in New Post 


Hallett P. Kelley, previously associated 
with Russell T. Kelley, Ltd., advertising 
agency, Hamilton, Ont., Canada, has 
joined the Price-Gourlay Advertising 
Agency, Vancouver, B. C The two 
agencies are afhliated. 


To SELL 


the ceramic 
industry... 


INDUSTRY, De- 


CHICAGO 








uery industry 
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LEADER 
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For 48 yeass the NUMBER 
ONE paper in the Meat Packing 
Field; covers concerns doing 
99% of the industry's business. 
Has the only weekly circulation, 
the only paid circulation in the 
field, is definitely best-read! 
FIRST in reader acceptance, 
background, editorial value, vol- 
ume of advertising and exclusive 
advertising. Our new brochure 
“PACKINGTOWN HAS $3,000.- 
000000 TO SPEND” clearly 
pictures factors influencing sales 
of your products to meat pack- 
ers. Write for your copy! 


300 Madison Ave., New York 
1031 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago a 
A 





Editorial 
Pre-eminence 


is the con 


the principal value 
fidence with which its readers can feel 
that it is unnecessary for them to cull 
their own efforts the many scat 
tered accounts of welding progress 
! und in the literature of to 

’ ntrary they can depend 

ling all that is important, se 

them within the -overs on 


one periodical 
this same confidence 
is placed in the 
advertised products 


nfidence of readers in editorial ma 
’ tc in advertised 
leadership accorded 


roe 
in the field 


keep himself 
latest developments in 
velding progress 


this 


Write for a comprehensive survey of 
this big market. 


THE WELDING ENGINEER 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
STS Sh A AE 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 19] 


Objectives 


tising managers miss that obstacle in 
the sales plan which sales promotion 
can be of greatest help in overcoming 
—which obstacle should provide a key 
objective of his advertising—the 
chances for a successful campaign are 
rcduccd considerably. 

3. The objectives should be reason- 
cbic. There is such a thing as setting 
ebject:ves which are beyond che abil- 
uy of advertising (this sounds like 
heresy from an advertising man) to 
It is folly, of course, to expect 
to make industrial buyers ‘““XXX-con- 
with a series of six ads—or 


reach. 


scious” 
even with a series of twelve oz more 
ads unless the theme is very unusual 
and is of such a nature that it is strong 
in adhesive qualities. Experience and 
carefu! checks will show what objec- 
tives are within the realm of reason. 
4, The objectives should be spe- 
It is the objective of most ad- 
vertising, of course, “to help sell 
goods.” But it is not enough to say 
that the objectives for any campaign 
are “to help reach our sales quota.” 
The objectives should define that one 
point (or those several points) in the 
sales plan with which advertising can 
be of greatest help. And this point is 
different for every individual program. 
Even for the same product, the objec- 
tives for the advertising going to one 
market may be in sharp contrast with 
those going to another market. Then, 
when the advertising is planned to fit 
the objective, one series will call for 
two-page spreads on a monthly sched- 
ule; another will require half-page 
ads; a third may not call for space 
advertising at all, but, instead, for 


c. fie. 


direct mail. 

A few days ago we were discussing 
a sales program with our sales depart- 
ment. It was found that the most 
important job with which any kind 
of publicity could help’ would be in 
reminding salesmen about an unusual 
sales opportunity. Therefore, the plan 
we adopted consists of no more than 
a short series of “reminders” directed 
to a selected few salesmen. It is very 
doubtful whether any amount of space 
advertising would help, or any amount 
of direct mail, or any amount of con- 
crete information to the sales organ- 
ization, but simple little reminders, re- 
peated every week (less frequent tim- 
ing would probably not produce the 


Need Everybody Here See Kelly? 


GENERAL ‘% ELECTRIC 


Advocating concentration of elec- 
trical equipment purchases and cen- 
tralizing manufacturer's responsibility 
for codrdinating its operation is the 
theme of this new G-E bleed page 





same results) will accomplish what 
expensive advertising could not accom- 
plish. 

It is also true that the more specific 
the objectives, the more easily will it 
be possible to measure the true effec- 
tiveness of the campaign. And the 
success of advertising ultimately will 
depend to a large extent upon the abil- 
ity of the advertiser to measure the 
result. 

There is, I believe, a way (at least 
one way) to measure the success of 
every advertising program. Although 
it would not pay the advertiser to 
invest the money necessary to check 
the effectiveness of all his advertising, 
the time is probably coming when all 
advertisers will have definite programs 
for checking selected advertising pro- 
grams at regular, although perhaps in- 
frequent, intervals. 

5, The objectives should be psycho- 
logically correct. The psychological 
aspects are important because all ad- 
vertising attempts to influence the 
behavior of people. 

This is a subject, obviously, which 
involves the theme and the appeal that 
is used. Because in most industrial 
advertising there is a time lag between 
the reading of the ad and an actual 
purchase, and because the sale is always 
made in the buyer’s mind before the 
transaction takes place, the advertiser 
hopes to put something in the mind of 
the buyer which will still be in the 
buyer’s mind when the time comes for 


him to make a purchase. Inasmuch as 
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this particular piece of information is 
to be in the buyer’s mind rather than 
in his file, it should most frequently be 
an idea and not statistical data. 

If we remember stories, it is because 

they are usually ideas. It is of great 
importance, therefore, that the theme 
of an advertising series be suck that it 
will “stick” after an ad is seen. 
@ There are many different approaches 
which might be made to the actual 
selection of objectives. One approach 
would be to imagine that the cam- 
paign under consideration was finished 
six months or a year ago, and then to 
ask oneself just what parts of the 
entire job advertising or sales promo- 
tion could have helped accomplish. 

Another approach is to break the 
sale down into the various steps 
through which the sale must go before 
it becomes an actuality (suggestion, 
approval and decision of the need, the 
type, the make, etc.) and then to 
determine at which points advertising 
and sales promotion are needed most; 
still another is to classify prospective 
customers by types and to learn what 
kind of sales job is necessary for each 
group. Or the various individuals in- 
volved in any one purchase can be 
studied in order to direct to each the 
type of promotional effort which will 
produce results. 

Careful studies to establish specific 
advertising and sales promotion objec- 
tives that are reasonable, psychologic- 
ally correct, and the result of both 
close analysis and experience, will help 
improve codrdination, help develop 
new sales tools, help obtain adequate 
budgets, help obtain the codperation of 
other sales departments and salesmen 
and, what is most important of all, 
they will help to direct advertising and 
sales promotion toward greater and 
greater sales effectiveness. 


Todd Resigns from 
Jones & Laughlin 
W. B. Todd has resigned as a director 


and vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Todd has been with the com- 
pany since 1922, and at that time resigned 
as vice-president of the Union Drawn Steel 
Company to go with Jones & Laughlin as 
manager of the cold rolled sales division. 


Editor Fansler Dies 


Percival Elliott Fansler, editor, Air Con- 
ditioning and Oil Heat and long active in 
industrial promotion, died of a heart at- 
tack Nov. 7, at his home in Catonsville, 
Md. He was 56 years old. Mr. Fansler 
joined Heating & Ventilating Magazine in 
1926 and two years later resigned to aid in 
formation of Heating Journals, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Men 
Do Some Shifting 

L. F. Stoll, vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, and publishing di- 
rector of five of its papers, has relinquished 
some of the active responsibilities which 
have retarded his full return to health, 
Howard Ehrlich, executive vice-president 
of the company, announced last month. 

M. A. Williamson, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and manager, Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering and Food Industries, 
has assumed complete publishing charge of 
those two papers. Mr. Stoll will continue 
as vice-president in charge of Aviation, 
Bus Transportation and Transit Journal. 

George Pfeil has assumed active sales 
management of Aviation in addition to his 


duties as sales manager of Bus Transporta- 
tion and Transit Journal. He will remain 
temporarily in the Detroit office but will 
move to New York soon after the first of 
the year. 

Frank A. Dannhauser has been ap- 
pointed business manager of Aviation, in 
addition to continuing in a similar capacity 
on Bus Transportation and Transit Journal. 


Smith Makes Change 
Miles C. Smith, who has been in charge 


of sales and marketing for Colmonoy, Inc., 
for the past two and a half years, has re- 
signed to direct sales promotion and sales 
of Amercoat, a sprayable plastic made by 
the American Concrete & Steel Pine Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 




















Radio Beam 


West. 
ern businesses 


by their firms. 


merce. 
ness aid. 


direct o WKXeCULIVE 
BUYING POWER 


Advertising in the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
is like sending your sales message along a radio- 
beam direct to the desks of Central Western exec- 
utives—for these reasons: 


It is the only business and financial daily news- 
paper published in and for the rich Central 
Its subscribers are principally owners, 
officers, or department heads of Central West- 
the men whose final OK is 
necessary on any large-scale purchases placed 


These men value the Chicago Journal of Com- 
They read it closely as a definite busi- 
They pay $15 a year for the advan- 


tage no other publication can give them—the 
essential business news of their own and allied 
lines, fresh on their desks every business morn- 
ing, prepared by specialists familiar with 
Central Western requirements. 
This concentrated executive coverage is leading 
many nationally known companies to take domi- 
nant space in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
They find it good strategy to associate their ad- 
vertising with the news Central Western execu- 
tives must have. And the cost is surprisingly low. 


Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 
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FLASH! 


IN REFERENCE TO 
THIS TABULATION 





> 





> 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS .. . doesn’t sell “Pages” 
so cannot be listed .. . its 
STANDARD unit is its 1/9th 
page and “For the Record” it 
carries 378 1/9th “pages” 
monthly, giving it outstanding 
leadership in the number of ad- 
vertisers using it to reach active 
plant-operating men in industry. 


a 


52,000 plant operating coverage 
for only $79 to $85 a month 
PLUS tangible advertising RE- 
SULTS . . . Write for a copy of 
the “IEN Plan”. 

> 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


“INDUSTRY'S WHAT'S NEW SERVICE” 


461 EIGHTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















GIALLEAAY 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISC 


} 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR NOVEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise 


Industrial Group 
an d 


American Architect 
Architecture 

American Builder & Build 
ing Age .. 

American Machinist (bi-w) 

Architectura! Forum 

Architectural Record 

Automotive Industries (w) 

Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bus Transportation 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 

ivil Engineering 

oal Age 

sonfectioners Journal 

Sonstruction Methods 
Equipment 

Cotton ° 

Diesel Progress 

Electric Light & Power... 

Electrical South 

Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Engineering & 
Journal 

Engineering 
(w) 

Factory Management 
Maintenance 

Food Industries 

Gas . 

Heating, Piping ©& 
Conditioning 

Heating & 
Magazine 

Industrial Power 

The Iron Age 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Manufacturers Record .... 

Marine Engineering 
Shipping Review 

Mass Transportation 

Metal enaery 

Metal Pre gress 

Metals & Alloys 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine 

National Petrdéleum 
(w) 

National 

Oil & Gas 

Oil Weekly 

The Paper Indust 

The P _ Mill (w). 

Pape ade Journal (w) 

Penol P ints 


it & Quarry 


and 


(bi-w).. 


Mining 


News - Rec ord 


Ventil ating 


Advertising Gains 
Better Than Last Year 


@ WITH exception of the 


19 


x 


7x! 


x 


l 


noted, 


Pages 
37 1936 


x 
7) 
wi 


AAAI 


na 


70 
81 
42 
40 
57 
71 


94 


60 


class group, 


| keel, 


onth 


business 
s of 1937 


ins = they did 


t papers in 
carried 17.39 
November 


per 
than 


the industrial clas 
cent 
last: 


more 
for the 


all publications are monthlies. 


Railway Age (w) 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer 

Roads & Sireets 

Rock Products 

Southern Power Journal. . 

Steel (w) 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony (w) 

Textile World 

Water Works & Sewerage. 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Construction News 


The Wood-Worker 


Total 
Trade Group 


American Artisan 
American Druggist 
American Exporter 
Automobile Topics (w)... 
Automobile Trade Journal 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) 
Building Supply News 
Commercial Car Journal. . 
Domestic Engineering .... 
Farm Implement News 
(bi-w) 
Hardware Age “_ 
Jewelers’ Circular-The Key- 
stone 
Mida’s Criterion 44 
Motor 185 
Motor Age 50 
Motor World Wholesale. . 75 
National Grocers Bulletin. . 46 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
Journal 72 
Southern Automotive Jour 
nal 
Southern Hardware 54 49 
Sporting Goods Journal. . 24 25 


87 


Total .753 1,690 


Class Group 
Advertising Age (w) +144 +4169 
American Funeral Director 57 *74 
American Restaurant 56 54 
Dental Survey 92 95 
Hospital Management .... x18 xl8 
Hotel Management 85 68 
Modern Hospital 94 81 
Modern Medicine 73 59 
Nation's Schools 37 25 
Oral Hygiene 108 96 
Trafhe World (w) 63 65 


827 804 


xIncludes classi- 
estimated 


Total 

*Includes special issue 
fied advertising. $Last 
+Five issues 


Issue 


eleven-month period the was 20.51 
per cent 

Business in the twenty-one trade papers 
was up 3.72 per cent in November issues 
and 10.01 per cent for the period to date 
over 1936 issues 

Eleven papers in the class division 
showed an increase of 2.86 per cent for 
the month and 12.27 per cent for the 
first eleven months over like issues last 
year 


gain 
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‘ . NS 
MAX 


of EXPERIENCE 


USINESS cares little about birthdays. But business 
does respect and seek the experience that comes 
only with years. 


This month marks the twentieth consecutive year that 
Russell T. Gray, Inc., has specialized in industrial adver- 
tising. It is not necessary to expand on the value to 
clients of two decades of market observation and media 
study in every fie!d of industry. This unusual experience 
which has cemented years of satisfactory relationship 
with present clients, is available to other manufacturers 
of industrial equipment, who feel their 1938 advertising 
can be made more profitable. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, INCORPORATED 


Industrial Advertising 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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| COMMISSION 
SETS COAL 


PRICES 


As of Dec. 16, Guf- 
fey prices will rule in 
the Coal Industry, as- 
suring minimum (cost) 
prices to producers. 


Inevitably, there will 
be a step-up in the 
sale of equipment 
that will assist coal 
producers to better 
prepare their product. 


Will your client get 
his share? Yes, if you 
have scheduled his 
space in 


BLACK DIAMOND 





NEW YORK—Whitehall Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than SO years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry | 

















Just pusLisH = 


LYNDON O. BROWN’S 
Market 
Research 
& Analysis 


ESEARCH from the greater- 

profit angle. By the Di- 
rector of Merchandising and 
Research for Lord & Thomas, 
Chicago 


BROWN 


Goes beyond mere technique 
New, applicable, what-will-it- 
cost methods. Gets right down 
to practical, dollars and cents 
analysis of typical sales prob- 
lems. Demonstrates what to 
do to get facts ordirary in- 
vestigation will not } roduce 
Gives successful plans for in- 
terpreting survey results into 
business policies that show 
results in increased sales. 


$4.00 
as =. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Dept. M155, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N.Y. 
Send me Market Research and Analysis. 
Within 5 days I will send $4.00 ‘plus a 
few cents for delivery) or return the book 
Name 

Firm 


Bus. Address 


City 


The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 





| CONTINUED FROM Pace 31] 


O.K. As Inserted 


“stamina” tie-ups with marathon run- 
ners or “skill” hook-ups with 
billiard sharks. Just remember the 
final razz they gave the famous Ches- 
terfield campaign when it quoted 
“Down on the farm it’s hay—in a 
cigarette it’s lousy!” 

We got pretty hard-boiled in July 
the time we reached our look at bear- 
ing advertising. By golly, when we 
look at it now we still feel it smells. 
Current pages like H yat?’s “Reliability 
from the Hand of the Hyatt Engi- 
neer” are still pretty typical of what’s 
going on where all should run smooth. 
SKF tries a little harder, but doesn’t 
do much better, and New Departure 
once in a while steps out. Fafmir in 
some of its inserts has been good, but 
we have to be honest and admit some 
of its ads have tried to let color, and 
nice pictures, and swell stock, and 
good printing carry the advertising 
load. 

Prizes of prizes for a new something 
or other in bearing advertising goes to 
Hoover of Ann Arbor for its “Only 
for the Few,” a page all about “‘crafts- 
manship” and how its ball bearings are 
made with the same sort of artistry 
and ideals that created the famous, al- 
most priceless “Crown of Our Lady 
of the Andes.” We hope we have no 
readers in Popayan because we’re about 
to say we'd like to see Hoover crowned, 
too. 


AUGUST—gor us on the subject of 
“Human Interest.” As we go over 
this now, and all the varieties it came 
in, we are still most impressed by the 
“Science” angle. Elsewhere this month 
we have praised Corning Glass for its 
current advertising. It has done 
nobly, dramatizing scientific fact and 
achievement. So has du Pont, and 
Aluminum Company, and Dow Chem- 
ical, and some others. Advertisers, in- 
vestigate. 

After that we got talking about 
lubrication advertising. Tidewater got 
a prize for an individualized advertis- 
ing style. We said things good and 
bad about the other boys right 
now we're happy to add some more 
good things. Texaco is improving 
headlines and copy. Witness spreads, 
“Simple Change Eliminates Engine 


Squeak” and “Steel Plant Stops Roll 





ALUMINUM 


IS HARDER TO EXTRACT THAN 


ALUMINUM 


STLLe TOR OWLT 


Wide MADE ALUMINUM LIGHT § 
BUT #1@# HAS MADE IT CHEAP 
AND PLENTIFUL AND STRONG 











The light, open technique used in the 
current series of newspaper adver- 
tisements for Aluminum invites read- 
ing and characterizes the metal itself 





Necks Overheating.” That’s some- 
thing like it. 

Gulf and Standard of Indiana both 
seem to be giving their engineers a 
better break. We’re still waiting for 
the day, however, when some oil com- 
pany announces, “Meet Joe Gish, our 
lubrication hot shot around Chicago.” 
And then goes on to tell all about the 
real Joe where he came from 

what he can do and that 
they have umpty hundred like Joe all 
over the map. We want Joe’s picture 
in there, too and nice and big. 
Last look at lubrication Shell, 
and deing well one good current 
page, “Frozen Bearings Meant Frozen 
Assets” a corking case study. 
SEPTEMBER—saw us opening school 
with a thesis on “Informative” adver- 
tising. As we re-read, that seems use- 
ful still. If you haven’t read it, we 
betcha Editor McGraw knows where 
you can get a copy. Kind of a “tech- 
nique” story it was—fourteen ways of 
doing “informative” advertising. Other 
stuff was usual month’s ads good 
and bad and September is still 
too near to make any comparisons. 
OCTOBER—w ith footballs flying 
around, brought some kicks from us 
directed at Pump advertising. (Not 
forgetting some hefty return punts to 
us from the victims.) More comments 
and letters on this pump study than 
anything written to date. We enjoyed 
doing the study, and answering all the 
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letters we received. We received a 
liberal education on the pump business, 
we feel. It all goes to give us a cue 
to look at items like motors, and 
valves, and chemicals, and such next 
year. That was the month we stressed 
“Dollars and Cents” copy, too. All 
we can say about it now is, let’s have 
more of it. 

NOVEMBER—the big huddle and 
season’s high spot on the six N.I.A.A. 
We don’t know how 
We'll feel better 


Award winners. 
that went over yet. 
when the letters come in whether 
we're complimented or razzed. If you 
have something to say, we'd appreciate 
hearing from you. We worked harder 
on this article than anything we've 
ever done. 

WELL, WHAT ABOUT 1938?— 
Yes, what about it? We started this 
chapter like good editors, so we'll end 
it in the same fashion. A good editor 
always sounds out his readers on their 
ideas, needs, and so forth. Anything 
bothering you? Anything, or any 
product, or any field you’d like us to 
study? Any phase of advertising you'd 
like elaborated on, and tied up with 
actual current examples? Now’s the 
time to write. 

We're lining up plans for some 
things we feel will be useful and en- 
joyable to you. Right from here they 
look pretty original and interesting. 
Your ideas will help. 

Happy landings, and yours for bet- 
ter and brighter advertising in 1938 


THe Copy CHASERS. 


Barlow Organizes Agency 


Mason Barlow, Chicago, has organized 
an advertising agency to be known as 
Mason Barlow, Advertising. Mr. Barlow 
has for many years served manufacturers 
and others as sales and advertising counsel 
in personal selling, direct mail and publi- 
cation advertising, but heretofore placed 
no contracts. 

Among others, clients now being served 
include Adolph I. Buehler, metallurgical 
apparatus and optical instruments; Clayson 
Governor Sales Company, automotive gov- 
ernors; D & B Manufacturing Company, 
automotive gears; Klipfel Manufacturing 
Company, steam specialties 


Johnson Advanced 


E. M. Johnson has been appointed to 
succeed John H. Sweet as sales director of 
Traffic World and Business Digest, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Johnson was formerly manager 
of the market research department of 
Trafic World and before that with the 
Federal Coérdinator of Transportation, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Sweet resigned 
to join Poor Publishing Company, Boston, 
as vice-president in charge of sales 


Cuno Appoints Chirurg 


Cuno Engineering Corporation, Meriden, 
Conn., manufacturer of filters for all pur- 
poses, has appointed James Thomas 
Chirurg Company, Boston, to direct the 
advertising and sales promotion for all of 
its products. Business papers, direct mail 
and point-of-sale material are now in work. 
G. A. Frye is in charge of the account. 


Yankee to Mason 


Yankee Fiber Tile Company, Detroit, 
has named Chas. A. Mason, Inc., Detroit, 
as advertising agency. Plans are being 
made for a campaign to the building in- 
dustry through business publications and 
direct mail. This agency also has been 
appointed by Wood Art Corporation and 
G. & S. Tool Company, all of Detroit. 


Link-Belt Changes 


Link-Belt Company has appointed Harold 
L. Hoefman manager of its plant ware- 
house and sales office at Atlanta, Ga. 
George A. Paige is to succeed Mr. Hoef- 
man as manager of the warehouse and 
sales office in Detroit. Laurance O. 
Millard will succeed Mr. Paige as district 
sales manager at Pittsburgh. Paul V. 
Wheeler is to succeed Mr. Millard as dis- 
trict sales manager at Cleveland. 


Holmgren with Wood 
E. T. Holmgren has joined Wood Con- 


version Company, St. Paul, as sales promo- 
tion manager. He was formerly with 
Celotex Corporation, Chicago, in charge 
of public relations activities and publica- 
tions 





AUDIENCE 


Through the ABSTRACT SECTION 
of METALS ano ALLOYS 





ABSTRACT SECTION 
HEADINGS 


. Ore Concentration 

Ore Reduction 

- Melting, Refining and Casting 
. Working of Metals 

Heat Treatment 

Furnaces, Refractories and Fuels 
Joining—Welding and Cutting 
Finishing 

Testing 

. Metallography 

Properties of Metals 

Effect of Temperature 
Corrosion and Wear 
Application 
General—economic—historical 


FRY =SePneomawn— 











Digests from over 800 publica- 
tions are published each month 
in this Abstract Section. 


Classified under 15 major head- 
ings, the Abstract Section 
brings the reader and the ad- 
vertiser together when the 
reader is ready to buy. 


Exclusive with METALS and 
ALLOYS, this Abstract Section 
places your advertising next to 
reading matter pertaining to 
your product—at no premium. 


1938 GUARANTEE— 
6,000 A. B. C. 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH 


RENEWAL RATE—72.16%, 





330 WEST 42nd STREET... NEW YORK 


ABC 
ABP 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 





Start 1938 right by addressing 
your sales message to those who in- 
fluence the buying of steel mill 
equipment. The most direct way is 
by using BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT. 

The January Annual Issue will fea- 
ture a complete article on the 
plants of the Allegheny Steel Com- 
pany, Brackenridge, Pa. 

Other features will be authorita- 
tive reviews on the following 
subjects: 

Blast Furnaces — Open Hearths — 
Rolling Mills — Refractories — Com- 
bustion — Alloys — Power Plants — 
Engineering—Lubrication, etc. 


Reserve space now. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS. 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








HEAT TRE 4 
FORGING 


The January Annual Re- 
view Issue of HEAT TREAT- 
ING AND FORGING will 
contain a group of authori- 
tative articles of greatest 
interest to its readers. 


Plan now to be repre- 
sented in this and succeed- 
ing issues in 1938. 

Published by 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS iNC. 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Heat Treating 
and Forging 


Surface Combustion 




















N.L A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Giles Heads Slate for 
Pittsburgh Election 
Ernest T. Giles, Ketchum, MacLeod & 


Grove, Inc., agency, was nominated for 
president of the Industrial Advertising 
Council of Pittsburgh, with election to be 
held at the Dec. 2 meeting. 

Others nominated for the new year 
were: Vice-president, David A. Wolff, 
Edwin L. Wiegand Company; secretary- 
treasurer, Elliott G. Johnston, Home- 
stead Valve Company; active directors, 
A. E. Hohman, Blaw-Knox Company 
and W. S. Nathan, Construction Special- 
ties Company; associate director, Ike H. 
Bloom, Direct Mail Service, Inc. 


Replacement Selling Needs 
Strong Advertising Support 


Industrial advertising is the vital factor 
in gaining and consolidating the replace- 
ment market now facing the industrial 
marketer, Col. Willard T. Chevalier, vice- 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, told the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey at the Nov. 17 
meeting. 

“In an expanding market,” he said, “it 
1S comparatively easy to spot your cus- 
tomer and to sell him, but in a replace- 
ment market it is a different story. You 
can't wait for his present equipment and 
machinery to wear out, you have to anti- 
quate it by producing something newer, 
better and more efficient. And then you 
have to tell him about it, convince him 
that he needs to make replacements; and 
that’s a hard job and one that only can 
be done by industrial advertising.” 


Details Use of Movies in 
Industrial Advertising 


One of the most comprehensive talks 
on the use of motion pictures in indus- 
trial advertising was given Nov. 5, by 
F. F. Gregory, general manager, Audi- 
Vision, Inc., New York, before the Tech- 
nical Advertising Association of Boston, 
according to reports received from that 
chapter. 

The talk was held of particular inter- 
est because Mr. Gregory undertook to 
answer what he called the four most em- 
barrassing questions commonly asked of 
producers 

The answers to the four questions, 
which included facts and figures from 
screen production already in use by lead- 
ers in almost every industry, were to the 
effect that: 

(1) The screen medium can be used 
profitably wherever there are people to be 
persuaded, demonstrations to be made, 
merchandise to be sold, methods to be 
encouraged, or customers to be quoted. 

(2) A successful screen production in- 
volves six vital steps—careful definition of 
exact objectives; precise description of the 
audiences; well selected material with 
which to tell the story; skilful dramatiza- 


tion of that story; thoroughly planned dis- 
tribution; and aggressive follow-through. 

(3) Simple, short, but effective screen 
productions can be made in slide-film 
form for from $1500 up; and in motion 
picture form for from $2500 up. The 
cost of distribution is likely to equal the 
cost of production. And any sincere and 
competent producer today can give de- 
pendable cost estimates for both produc- 
tion and distribution as soon as he knows 
what aims are sought. 

(4) In selecting a producer, look for 
five qualifications—breadth of experience; 
wide background of general business prac- 
tice; a staff of both creative and technical 
experts; a reputation for sound business 
methods; and an established record of suc- 
cessful productions. 

In differentiating between the talking- 
slide film and the talking motion picture, 
Mr. Gregory pointed out that while both 
could usually be used for the same pur- 
pose, “it might: almost be said that the 
motion picture excites, while the slide-film 
teaches.” 


Budgets Hold Interest 
of Chicago Chapter 


Chicago had a triple dose on budgets 
last month, with two speakers at the gen- 
eral meeting and the clinic meeting de- 
voted to the subject. R. B. Reeder, Mc- 
Kinsey, Wellington & Co., management 
engineers, defined a budget as a compre- 
hensive plan for business with a definite 
objective, and its need as that of codrdi- 
nating all activities of the business. 

A budget, Mr. Reeder explained, 
achieves (1) proper coérdination of all 
activities; (2) sets standards of perform- 
ance for all divisions; (3) gives a perma- 
nent and lasting educational effect by caus- 
ing deep thinking and investigation of the 
problems of a business. 

G. Victor Lowrie, media director, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., agency, asserted that 
the problem of defining a market is the 
problem of finding the buyer. The buyer, 
in the last analysis, he said, is the man 
who can say “no” and he can be reached 
only by advertising, as usually he is buried 
deeply within an organization. Some of 
the better edited controlled circulation pa- 
pers are very useful in reaching the “no” 
factors, according to Mr. Lowrie. 

The business press should work closer 
with advertisers and agencies in research 
of their markets, he said, and follow the 
channels of the markets of their advertis- 
ers; many of them fail to recognize the 
need of their advertisers. A more scien- 
tific way of developing the value of mar- 
kets for industrial goods must be devel- 
oped, Mr. Lowrie asserted. 

At the clinic meeting, it was clearly es- 
tablished that industrial advertising 
budgets are being planned cautiously and 
on about the same scale as for 1937. 
Some are proceeding on a three-months 
basis, others six-months, with the balance 
of the year plotted to conform to a de- 
cline, an increase or an even tenure of 
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business and subject to revision accord- 
ingly. 

Once the budget has been set and the 
program established, some advertising 
managers charge all new activities injected 
during the year by the sales division or 
management to an “items not on the 
budget™ account and get allowance for 
same at any accounting period. Reserves, 
or cushions, up to twenty-five per cent 
were reported 


Phillips Tells Indiana 
About His Picture Paper 


Stuart G. Phillips, The Dole Valve 
Company, Chicago, talked before the No- 
vember meeting of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Industrial Advertisers on “You 
Can Do It Better With Pictures.” Mr. 
Phillips exhibited copies of “Dole Vent 
Events,” rotogravure newspaper-size house 
publication, which is designed on a strictly 
metropolitan newspaper basis with ll 
characteristic human interest features and 
pretty bathing girls included. The com- 
pany s advertising message is injected both 
in display space and pictorial publicity 
style. It has the reputation of being one 
of the most successful house publications 
published, and is one of the strongest fac 
tors in the Dole Valve promotional effort 


California Has Symposium 
On Types of Distribution 


Industrial Marketers of Northern Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, has its organization 
well established and is holding regular 
meetings with carefully selected programs 
The meeting held Nov. 18 was devoted 
to a symposium in which members ex- 
plained the distribution policies of their 
companies and gave the reason for their 
adoption. 


Milwaukee Fetes Wyse 
At Testimonial Dinner 


Under sponsorship of the Milwaukee 
Association of Industrial Advertisers, 
Francis O. Wyse, advertising manager, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, So. Milwaukee, 
was tendered a testimonial dinner, Nov. 
18, in honor of his election to the presi- 
dency of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. About 300 Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin industrial executives and 
sales and advertising managers paid hom- 
age to the new president, and Col. Willard 
T. Chevalier, vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Company, New York, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Today's Problem in Industrial 
Progress.” 

Van B. Hooper, advertising manager, 
The Louis Allis Company, and president 
of the Milwaukee chapter, presided during 
the evening's program. W. D. Murphy, 
advertising manager, Sloan Valve Com- 
pany, Chicago, past president of the Chi- 
cago chapter, who has worked with. Mr: 
Wyse in N. I. A. A. activities for many 
years, recounted his achievements and the 
service he has rendered in every office of 
the organization. E. J. Goes, advertising 
manager, Koehring Company, past presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee chapter, was in 
charge of arrangements for the dinner. 
He introduced Col. Chevalier, who paid 
his respects to Mr. Wyse and the associa- 
tion he heads and brought greetings from 
Eastern chapters whith he had addressed 
just prior to coming to Milwaukee. 

Col. Chevalier urged the -business ex- 
ecutives in attendance to give greater rec- 
ognition to their advertising managers and 


afford more opportunity for them to 
render broader and more valuable service 
to their businesses. The advertising men, 
he said, should demonstrate to their su- 
periors that they can be useful in the busi- 
ness in other ways than merely writing 
advertisements and buying space in pub- 
lications. “Advertising managers should 
be creators of markets and not merely 
spenders of appropriations,” he declared. 

The biggest problem in industry today, 
according to the colonel, is to get an 
understanding of what industry is. He 
defined industry as people engaged in the 
process of earning a living. Much is heard 
from and about the “haves and the have- 
nots and the I-do-nothings,” but these 
people do not represent business or in- 
dustry or the people, he explained. Busi- 


ness and industry is engaged in producing 
and the process of business merely serves 
to bring together people to exchange their 
services. And the only way to raise the 
standard of living is by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the people. 

Reiterating his theory of capital, Col. 
Chevalier asserted that the only real, efh- 
cient capital is efficient machinery and 
production tools, for with these, and not 
with gold or money: a medium of ex- 
change, can creative and productive ac- 
tivity be carried on profitably 

Referring to advertising, the colonel 
pointed out to his audience that the 
greater need for it now in the industrial 
field is because industry faces a replace- 
ment market which will not resolve itself 
into orders until it is sold. This requires 
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Here are the four wef prize winning ads in a re- 
cent clinic contest held 
ation of Industrial Marketers. See story for details 


by the Cincinnati Associ- 





a new kind of selling—selling against in- 
ertia, selling new things to the same peo- 
ple that were sold before when the market 
was one of expansion and industry was 
buying because of sheer need It’s a 
tougher selling job, he declared, and in- 
dustry is going to have to call on adver- 
tising to do the same job for it that 
advertising did twenty years ago in the 
consumer goods field 


Four Get Awards at 
Cincinnati Clinic 

Cincinnati area industrial advertising 
was dissected Nov. 2 at a meeting of the 


Cincinnati Association of Industrial Mar- 
keters and four of nine entries given 
awards. Prizes donated by Don G. Gard- 
ner, publisher, Modern Machine Shop, 
were received by (1) Walter Rybolt, R 
K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, 
“for a full page seeking requests for Le- 
Blond’s unique catalog at twenty-five cents 
per copy”; (2) A. Baumgartner, The Cin- 
cinnati Shaper Company, “for a bleed 
page, very arty, little copy”; (3) Charles 
M. Reesey, Cincinnati Grinders Incorpo- 
rated, “for a spread using a gem of an 
action picture and an orthodox but expert 
handling of headline and copy”: (4) Wil- 
liam E. McFee, The American Rolling 
Mill Company, “for a bleed page with a 
photographically dramatic illustration, a 


‘shop talk’ headline and pointed, concise 
educational copy.” 


Caravel Films 


Opens in Chicago 

Caravel Films, Inc.. New York, and 
L. Mercer Francisco, Chicago, have opened 
a unit in Chicago to be known as Caravel 
Films of the Midwest, Inc., with offices 
and screening room in the Tribune Tower. 
Mr. Francisco has a wide background, in- 
cluding agency copywriter, national ad- 
vertising manager and business paper 
editor 


Bayless-Kerr Gets New Account 

Billings-‘Chapin Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of paints and varnishes, has 
named The Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleve- 
land, to handle its advertising. Business 
papers and direct mai! will be used 
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Industrial 
expositions 


Dec. 6-11. Automotive Service Industries 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. A. B. Coff- 
man, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


Dec. 6-11. Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Charles F. Roth, Mgr., Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


1938 


Jan. 17-20. National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
J. M. Matson, Mong. Exec., Silver 
Spring, Md. 


Jan. 17-21. American Road Builders As- 
sociation, Cleveland. Charles M. Up- 
ham, Sec., 952 National Press Bldg. 
W ashington, D. C. 


Jan. 24-26. National Crushed Stone As- 
sociation, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O. J. R. Boyd, Sec., 1735 14th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Jan. 24-28. American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York. A. V. Hutchin- 
son, Sec., 51 Madison Ave., New York. 


Jan. 26. American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York. David L. Fiske, Sec., 37 W. 39th 
St., New York. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 3. National Sand and Gravel 
Association, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati. V. P. Ahearn, Exec. Sec., 
951 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Feb. 8-11. National Concrete Masonry 
Association, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
E. W. Dienkart, Asst. Sec., 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 


March 22-25. Eighth Packaging Exposi- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago. Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 

Apr. 13-15. Petroleum Industry Electrical 


Association, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
P. O. Box 60, In- 








E. Browne, Sec., 
dependence, Kans. 
Apr. 25-29. American Water Works As- 
sociation, New Orleans, La. Harry E. 

Jordan, Sec., 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 

May 2-6. American Mining Congress, 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, O. Julian D. 
Conover, Sec., 309 Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

May 14-19. American Foundrymens As- 
sociation, Cleveland. D. M. Avey, Sec., 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


May 14-21. Tenth International Petro- 
leum Exposition, Tulsa, Okla. 

May 23-26. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. A. Renard, Sec., 11 
Park Place, New York. 


June 7-10. National Confectioners Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Max F. Bur- 
ger, Sec., 224 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

June 20-23. National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers, Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee. Robert B. Beach, 
Sec., 134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
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Retrieving 


World and monthly mailings to the 
woolen industry of letters with re- 
prints and return post cards. 
Traceable inquiries and orders from 
the campaign have been far beyond 
expectations, and a business that was 
almost lost to competitive ring frame 
manufacturers has been retrieved. 
The company markets its products 
direct to textile mills. The salesmen 
have played an important part in the 
campaign, being equipped with photo- 
graphs and blueprints to tell the story 
of their new product in visual form. 
Salesmen also use a questionnaire to be 
filled in concerning each mill’s opera- 
tions, after which a complete proposal 
on Giant Mules is made by the home 
office. This serves as a means of study- 
ing the specific problems of each pros- 


pect. 

Thus, the entire campaign is the 
story of re-establishing a market for a 
machine based on a very old principle 
around which much resistance had de- 
veloped. Its execution and its accom- 
plishments are a credit to practical in- 
dustrial marketing. 

Within four months from the start 
of the campaign, sales of the new ma- 
chine had mounted to more than fifty 
per cent of total sales estimated for 
the entire year, and at the end of the 
year they were fifty-five per cent 
greater than expected. These figures 
do not include sales of new spindles 
for old machines, which were consid- 
erable and undoubtedly have been in- 
fluenced by the advertising. 


General Electric 
Advanced Several 


F. A. Parnell, formerly manager sales 
promotion of the construction material 
sales division of General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been appointed 
sales manager of the conduit and wire 
sales section. He is succeeded by H. E. 
Merrill, of the construction material. ad- 
vertising section. 

F. C. Dazley, formerly accessory equip- 
ment specialist in the appliance and mer- 
chandise department, has been named sales 
manager of the accessory equipment sales 
for the construction materials division. 


Hershey Appoints Gray 


Hershey Machine & Foundry Company, 
Manheim, Pa., manufacturer of Motor- 
stokor, an automatic anthracite coal burn- 
er for household and commercial heating, 


has appointed Jerome B. Gray & Co., 
Philadelphia, to handle its advertising. 


Huddle Succeeds 
Hugg, Deceased 


Arthur T. Hugg, veteran advertising 
manager of Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, Detroit, died at his home in Pleasant 
Ridge, Nov. 6. He was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Industrial Marketers of Detroit, 
which he helped to organize. Mr. Hugg 
secured some valuable experience in news- 
paper work, before entering the advertising 
field, when he joined the publicity depart- 
ment of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. From that company he went to 
Detroit Steel Products Coaigeey about 
twenty years ago. 

W. T. Huddle, assistant advertising 
manager, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Hugg. Mr. Huddle was Mr. Hugg’s 


assistant for sixteen years. 


Rastall Specializes 
In Government Sales 


Walter H. Rastall, formerly chief, Ma- 
chinery Division, Department of Com- 
merce, and liaison agent between that de- 
partment and the N.I1.A.A., is now in 
business as Federal Sales, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., manufacturer's agent, specializ- 
ing on sales to government. 


New Waco Plane 


Waco Aircraft Company, Troy, O., will 
laurch a campaign in class and business 
papers to promote its new type of airplane 
for private owners, to be known as the 
Model N. Keely & Co., Indianapolis, is 
the agency with Robert Bruce account 
executive. 
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NGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 

has been rendering a needed ser- 
vice for 19 years in bringing to its 
readers every month in their own 
language, current news and technical 
information on the latest American 
engineering and imdustrial practices. 
. . » And now comes the — 
1938 Annual Engineering an ndus- 
trial Review Issue of INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL, which will be 
an outstanding publishing event. For 
this important Annual Edition, the 
editorial facilities of McGraw-Hill 
will combine to produce for IN- 
GENIERIA INTERNACIONAL, the 
record of the achievements in engi- 
neering and industry during the past 
year—and prognostications for next. 
. . « Because of the stepped-up cir- 
culation and the keen reader interest 
in this annual review edition, alert 
export managers are planning now 
for adequate advertising representa- 
tion. . . . Advertising forms close 
December 15th. 
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The Preferred publication in the furniture 
manufacturing and wood working industries, a major industry 
that should be included in your 1938 industrial marketing 
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Using the 
Sub-Conscious 


on my work but wanders off on to 
other things. In this case, I have to 
continue my deliberate study of the 
subject until at last I can “day-dream” 
freely about it. Sometimes this takes 
several days, and often nothing hap- 
pens until I begin to get fretted and 
nervous about the whole thing. But 
never, in my long years of experience, 
has this method of gaining “inspira- 
tion” ever failed me. 

In the sub-conscious reverie, I allow 
my mind to wander at its will. 
Thoughts come and go, like the chang- 
ing patterns of a kaleidoscope, until 
suddenly a combination appears that I 
recognize instantly is the key to my 
problem. From that point on, I can 
develop the theme that I have in mind, 
in its entirety, and as easily as a log 
floats down a stream. 

This sequence of ideas, once gained, 
is never lost. On arriving at my desk, 
I can write furiously for hours, if 
need be, and I resent anything that in- 
terferes with my writing. The picture 
is totally different from that of the 
day before when every word was pro- 
duced by a mental effort, when my 
mind would seem to close at the end 
of every sentence, and I welcomed in- 
terruptions as God-sends. 

This work, done at high heat, has to 
be carefully reviewed, and often re- 
written several times, but it contains 
the best I am capable of producing. 

(For a scholarly discussion (free 
from psychological technicalities) of 
the parts played by the conscious and 
the sub-conscious minds in creative 
thinking, I refer the reader to Section 
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6, Chapter II, of “A History of 
Mechanical Inventions,” by Abbott 
Payson Usher, McGraw-Hill, 1929.) 





D. M. A. A. Compiles Chart 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
New York, has compiled a chart of the 
functions and uses of direct advertising as 
a guide for determining its profitable uses. 
The compilation includes nine trails to 
sales; forty-nine ways direct mail can be 
put to work; how direct mail can be used 
as the salesmate of other media, and cus- 
tomer control. 


Callies Heads Media Division 

Albert R. Callies assumed charge of the 
media division of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 22. Appointment of Mr. 
Callies marks the first step in a consolida- 
tion of the media and marketing divisions 
of the agency. 


Frank Joins Designers for Industry 

Charles W. Frank, owner of the adver- 
tising agency bearing that name, Akron, 
O., has become associated with Designers 
for Industry, Inc., Cleveland, industrial 
designers and product stylists, as vice- 
president. 


D.M.A.A. Elects Heitkamp 

Frederick B. Heitkamp, vice-president, 
American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., was elected president of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association at its recent 
convention. 


Appointed Eastern Representative 

Irving M. Hoffman, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed Eastern representatives 
for National Sheet Metal Contractor and 
Rated Contractors’ Buying and Selling 
Guide, Chicago. 


Calkins & Holden Get Account 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Calkins & Holden, New York, 
effective Jan. 1. Howard M. Fillebrown 


will be account executive. 


Gets Wire Cloth 

Wildrick & Miller, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
of New York Wire Cloth Company, maker 
of Opan and Liberty screen cloth. Busi- 
ness papers will be used. 


Volgan in New Post 

John P. Volgan, formerly advertising 
manager, Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of production for 
Salesvertising Associates, Chicago. 


Salditt Promoted 

Frederick Salditt, formerly export man- 
ager, Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, has been named vice-president in 
charge of sales. R. F. Herr, formerly 
assistant manager, succeeds Mr. Salditt. 


Carson Advanced 

_W. S. Carson, who has been in charge 
of the Cleveland office of the Detroit Seam- 
less Steel Tubes Company, Detroit, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of 
sales. 


Adds Industrial Films. 

Signer & Byrne, Inc., New York, has 
added a department for production of in- 
dustrial and sales training films. 


1937 
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Letters 


keeping them in my desk, along with 
my personal belongings. 

I realize the difficulty and work en- 
tailed in recording a conference of this 
kind, and so appreciate the excellent 
way you have handled it in the Octo- 
ber and November issues. You de- 
serve and I know have the thanks of 
the entire N.I.A.A. membership. 

H. D. Payne, 
Advertising Manager, Chicago Molded 
Products Corporation, Chicago. 
vvwey 
P. S. 

To tHe Eprror: Ever since that 
memorable October issue came out, I 
have been meaning to tell you what a 
magnificent work I think you did. 

It is not too late, and I am telling 
you now with garlands of roses, just 
after seeing the sequel to the October 
number. In many ways, and especially 
in The Copy Chasers’ department, the 
sequel even surpassed its predecessor. 

Your work on INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING is refreshing and gladsome, and 
I know it must be gaining its just re- 
ward in garnering enthusiastic new 
readers and holding well the old. 

May you continue to serve—and 
succeed! 

WititiaM E. McFEE, 
Director, Copy and Plans, 
The American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, O. 
vveey 
Close at Hand 
For Ready Reference 

To tHe Eprror: I have read both 
the October and November issues of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING from cover to 
cover. You are to be complimented on 
the fine way the papers delivered at 
the conference and the other happen- 
ings are presented. 

You may be interested to know that 
I keep all of the copies of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, especially the October 
and November issues, right in my 
bookcase. I also insist that the mem- 
bers of the advertising department read 
them. 

CHARLES M. REESEY, 

Advertising Manager, Cincinnati 

Milling Machine and Cincinnati 
Grinders, Inc., Cincinnati, O. 
7 3 9 
Like Mae West, Lindbergh 

To THE Eprror: For me to try to 

tell you “how to improve INDUSTRIAL 
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MarKETING” would be like telling Mae 
West how to improve her “It”—or 
like telling Lindbergh “how to fly.” So 
I'll just keep on reading and subscrib- 
ing and telling my friends in the field 
about the best doggone magazine of its 

kind. Keep up the good work! 

SAMUEL E. GOoLp, 
Sales and Advertising Manager, 
Lignum-Vitae Products Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
- a 


Likes It Too 

To tHe Eprror: I think the cur- 
rent issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
is extremely interesting, and you are 
to be complimented on the good work 
which you are doing. 

A. H. FENSHOLT, 
The Fensholt Company, 

Chicago. 


President, 
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Pricin 

8 

by simply selling more is not good 
today. 

Unbalance of price with these 
values produces strange results, one of 
which is “wholesale buying,” sales by 
retailing wholesalers, to people who 
grant utility value but are not sold in- 
trinsic value, nor satisfied with com- 
petitive value. 

In other words, the adjustment of 
price may be upward or downward; 
highest returns in net profit to the 
company may come from relatively 
high or low prices. 

It is the work of market research to 
discover the point of profitable pur- 
chase as determined by the attitude of 
potential buyers toward intrinsic, util- 
ity and competitive value of specialty 
goods, and having discovered these 
facts, to arrive at a price as near as 
possible to the right price for both 
buyer and seller. 


Rogers Appointed 


H. D. Rogers has joined Electrical 
Wholesaling, to be known as Wholesaler’s 
Salesman after the first of the year, in a 
promotion capacity: He was formerly with 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., in charge of advertising sales and 
prior to that did sales promotion work with 


the Chicago Herald & Examiner. 


Penning Succeeds Reed 

Douglas E. Penning succeeds R. J. Reed 
as sales manager of Titusville Iron Works 
Division, Struthers Wells-Titusville Corpo- 
ration, Titusville, Pa. Mr. Reed has been 


appointed manager of this division. 








LAST MINUTE 
SCHEDULE CHECK 





Are you covering—adequately—the pros- 
perous metal industry's fabricating, assem- 
bling, finishing and plating departments? 
Prosperous they are—and Metal Industry 
reaches the men who are responsible for re- 
sults in these departments—which is but an- 
other way of saying “the men whose say-so 
makes or breaks the sale of the equipment, 
materials and supplies they use." 

Here is the oldest, strongest paper and the 
outstanding authority in this niche—offering 
the only paid circulation, ABC and ABP 
membership. 

For detailed information, let us mail you 
the latest ABC report and market data— 
or see S.R.D., S.M.M.S. or ABP Blue Book. 
If not yet ready to arrange your entire 
1938 program, at least get into the 
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This issue will highlight the big develop- 
ments of the year now closing, interpret 
them in terms of trends that will influence 
practice during the year ahead. Extra ref- 
erence usage, extra circulation—extra value 
—at no increase above regular rates. Get 
your reservation in now, copy and cuts a 
bit later. For added information, write 
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Since they came to us in 1925, we 
have helped them to expand mar- 
kets long cultivated, to analyze and 
develop new markets, to present 
old products from modern view- 


points, to introduce new products. 


The job of helping to direct clients’ 
efforts into profitable channels and 
making those efforts pay is our reg- 
ular responsibility for over twenty 
well-known clients in the industrial 


world. 


If that kind of service interests you, 


we shall be glad to discuss it. 


0. 8S. TYSON 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


Business Week for Nov. 27 carried a 
four-page heavy stock insert headed “Con- 
gress Needs Your Guidance — Now, 
which made an appeal for business execu- 
tives to indicate to congress the need to 
change the tax system “so that industry 
can move forward more surely and rap- 
idly.” Four business reply cards were 
provided on the last page for use in re- 
questing the publisher to transmit the re- 
quest to the sender's congressman. The 
same insert is to be carried by all twenty- 
four McGraw-Hill publications in Decem- 
ber, thus covering a million persons. 

In launching the plan, James H. Mce- 
Graw, Jr., president, explained that it was 
done in line with his belief that it is the 
obligation of business papers to keep busi- 
ness. and industry currently informed, to 
mobilize opinion, and to make that opinion 
felt and understood by government 

o 








Effective with the January issue, Pack- 
aging Parade takes the place of Packaging 
Digest. The latter publication will become 
a section of the new paper and continue 
to carry the same type of news as hereto- 
fore. Styling of the publication was done 
by Paul Ressinger, nationally known in- 
dustrial and typographical designer. Trim 
size is to be 134%) x 104% with a type 
page of 9 x 12. The presertation of the 
new paper was in the form of a twenty- 
page and cover sample issue done in three 
colors 

o 

The National Provisioner for Nov. 6, 
repprting the thirty-first annual convention 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, bulked 234 pages, one of the largest 
ever issued. The issue carried a varnished 
cover of special design in two colors. The 
first and last advertising sections were run 
on colored stock. The exhaustive report 
of the proceedings were highlighted with 
scores of candid camera shots of speakers 
and delegates, and several bleed pages 
were devoted to pictures of exhibits 

e 


A striking new format for The Ameri- 
can Hairdresser made its appearance with 
the November issue. A _ bleed photo- 
graphic cover each month will feature a 
different coiffure which will be elaborated 
on inside pages. A new modern typo- 
graphical dress has been incorporated to- 
gether with increased use of engravings 
and better paper stock. The monthly 
fashion insert is continued in more color- 
ful style 

a 

Institutions, new tabloid published by 
Domestic Engineering Publications, made 
its bow last month with sixteen pages, the 
last one being a picture page styled “In- 
stitutions on Parade.” The editorial con- 
tent will cover equipping, furnishing, dec- 
orating, maintaining and remodeling ac- 
tivities in all kinds of institutions and 
public utility organizations 


Seeking to abolish the special issue 
curse which advertisers and agencies abhor, 
Hotel Management and Restaurant Man- 
agement have issued a complete editorial 
schedule for 1938, thus acquainting adver- 
tisers well in advance of important subjects 


which will be treated and thereby permuit- 
ting them to tune their copy accordingly. 
& 


Product Engineering published its an- 
nual survey of trends in engineering de- 
sign last month. The study shows that 
more than fifty-nine per cent of the 506 
manufacturers of machinery and metal 
products covered in the survey are now 
developing new designs and forty-three 
per cent expect to increase their engineer- 
ing design activities » 1938. 


Plumbing and Heating Trade Journal 
set a precedent in November by publish- 
ing an all-gas section in its November is- 
sue which reported a nation-wide survey 
conducted with the assistance of the Asso- 
ciation of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers and the American Gas 
Association. 


Brewers Journal, full ownership of 
which was recently acquired by David B. 
Gibson, formerly vice-president and edi- 
tor, has consolidated with Brewer and 
Maltster. J. S. Danks, publisher of the 
latter, becomes assistant publisher and 
Eastern manager of Brewers Journal. 

® 


A recent issue of Southern Power 
Journal featuring a Southern meeting of 
the pulp and paper industry carried a six- 
teen-page section printed on natural and 
bleached Kraft paper made from Georgia 
pine, emphasizing the recent development 
of the industry in * South. 


Earl M. Oren, formerly advertising 
manager, United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago, has launched a national 
monthly news review, Building, in minia- 
ture newspaper size. 


Textile Age, which began publication 
last April, has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Controlled Circulation Audit. 
Printed audit statements will be available 
shortly. 

* 

E. T. Rowland, formerly with Electrical 
Wholesaling, has launched Chicage Elec- 
trical News, to be published from 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

@ 


Metal Industry has been admitted to 
membership in Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., bringing the membership to 185. 


eo 
Chain Store Age has advanced the 
twelve-time contract Tate for a page in 
the druggist edition from $100 to $125. 


Thayer and Morrison 
Made Vice-Presidents 
Robert E. Thayer and H. A. Morrison 


have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Mr. Thayer is New England manager 
of the Simmons-Boardman transportation 
publications and business manager of Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, Locomotive 
Cyclopedia and Car Builders’ Cyclopedia, 
with headquarters at New York. During 
the past twenty-six years, he has served in 
several capacities including associate editor, 
European editor, business manager and 
New England manager. 

Mr. Morrison is Western manager of the 
Simmons-Boardman transportation publi- 
cations, and business manager of Railway 
Signaling, with headquarters at Chicago. 
He has been associated with the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation since 
1925. 
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ME A PAIN : : 
IN THE NECK : _— ME A TIP 











“Before I knew it, schedules and appropriations for 1938 were “Then I. M. gave me a new idea. ‘Why not’—the advertisement 
said —‘join N.1.A.A. and get the combined experience of in- 
' dustrial advertising and sales promotion men from all over 
desk I got a pain in the neck. How shall | divide the appropria- [owe ..o e . - 
miei BS P PPFoP the country. Well,” said Adolph, “I tried textbook tonic, 
tion? What papers shall I use? How can I co-ordinate our sell- midnight oil and other panaceas without success. I'll try this. 
ing and advertising effort? O Heaven, what a job!” It doesn't cost much.” 


upon me,” said Adolph T. Quinsy. “Every time I looked at my 


If you had one of the alphabetical ailments 
depicted in the general publications, you 


wouldn’t fool around with it. 
SURE WORKED 


And you can’t fool with A. W.* In the end, it 
WONDERS , 


will get you. “An old man before his time” — 





that’s what your friends will say. 


Isn't it silly to dilly dally when almost a thousand 


men engaged in industrial marketing have al- 


ready joined the National Industrial Advertisers 


Association and are offering you a helping hand? 


Show the boss you are smart. Send the coupon 
for complete information to 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


, , NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
“The results were wonderful. I got immediate relief from Sentstall ne hoe to evertome A: W.* 

A.W.* I found out what other industrial advertisers were 

doing, and why. I got facts to back up my recommenda- Name Lagoa anceps eal aicaledinetia 
tions. It strengthened my vertebra. It helped me save my 

company a flock of dough through judicious spending — Company 
and the boss is now seriously thinking of giving me a Address 
raise —I hope.” 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AMERICAN METAL MARKET 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, IN( 


BLACK DIAMOND 

BLAST FURNA( AND STEEL PLANT 
BRICK & CLAY RECORD 

BUILDING PRODUCTS 

BUSINESS WEEK 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 

CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGI 
NEERING 

CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTE 
NANCE 
FORTUNI Back ( 


ARDNER DISPLAYS 
GRAY, RUSSELI 


HARDWARE AGI 
wear PIPIN AND AIR CONDITION 


HEAT TREATIN AND FORGIN 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAI 


KIMBERLY-CLARK YRRPORATION 


Se 


MACHINERY 

McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING IMPANY 
METAL INDUSTRY 

METAL PROGRESS 

METALS AND ALLOYS 

MIDA’S CRITERION 

MILK PLANT MONT 

MILL & FACTORY 

MODERN MACHIN!I 


NATIONA 


ASSOCIATIO 


NATIONAL 


Index 





to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





252. The Railway Market and Szles. 

This colorful and graphically illus- 
trated booklet gives factual market in- 
formation regarding the various 
branches of railway activity and points 
out the considerable volume of railway 
buying that is needed. It also dis- 
cusses railway buying procedure. Is- 
sued by Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation. 


253. Census of the Plumbing and 
Heating Industry. 

A sixteen-page booklet containing 
the marketing story of the plumbing 
and heating industry based on the 
latest statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census. The material is organized into 
three parts: The Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Industry; The Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Contractor; and The Plumbing 
and Heating Wholesaler. Published by 


Domestic Engineering Publications. 


254. In How Many of These Mills Is 
Your Equipment Being Sold? 


A compilation of new textile mills 
and additions since January 1937 issued 
by Cotton, containing items obtained 
from the regular construction news 
service issued by this paper. 


255. Sound Pictures. 

This brochure issued by Caravel 
Films of the Midwest, Inc., traces the 
development of motion pictures for in- 
dustrial and sales purposes, and details 
seven ways in which they may be used 
by business. The psychological aspect 
of sound pictures in sales work also is 


discussed. 


249. Surveying the Market. 

A monthly bulletin with news about 
construction activities in the eleven 
Western states. Issued by Western 
Construction News. 


246. Packingtown Has $3,000,000,- 
000 to Spend. 

This graphically illustrated brochure 
prepared by The National Provisioner 
defines and analyzes the meat packing 
industry and its buying habits, and the 
logical approach to it. 


247. Qualified Live Prospects. 

This deluxe 16-page case-bound 
book printed in many colors graphical- 
ly shows what happens to the manu- 
facturer’s sales story as it travels 
through the salesmen and sales outlets 


to qualified prospects by word of 
mouth, national advertising, booklets 
and catalogs in the usual manner and 
also when the catalog is maintained 
until the moment of buying. Prepared 
by Home Owners’ Catalogs. 


209. Industry Groups. 

This folder No. 3, issued by 
Machinery classifies 8,209 machine 
tool using plants into industry groups 
according to the products they manu- 
facture, with data on the relative buy- 
ing power of the various groups. 

238. Sixty Years in Export Selling. 

This highly illustrated and interest- 
ing booklet produced by American 
Exporter depicts the growth of this 
country’s export trade and the devel- 
opment of export advertising copy. 


213. Power, the Market. 

This Power booklet charts buying 
information on 100 of more than 200 
separate items of equipment and sup- 
plies used in the nation’s power plants. 
A chart shows percentage of products 
personally specified by power engineers. 


145. Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industrial 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 


250. The Speculative Home Building 
Market. 

This booklet analyzes the home 
building market with specific refer- 
ence to the real estate operator and his 
importance as a buying factor of 
building materials and equipment. 
Published by National Real Estate 


Journal. 


179. Market Data on Industrial Prod- 
ucts. 

A 36-page reprint from Mill Sup- 
plies consisting of thirty-one tables 
charting basic data on the markets for 
industrial tools, equipment, and sup- 
plies ordinarily sold through industrial 
distributing (mill supply) organiza- 
tions. Indicated are major markets, 
good markets, and officials who specify 
purchases and initiate orders. 
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The AREAS the two covers at 


right show the circulanc. = 
~-wth of a 


_ ; b oq ra — 
TAL PROGRESS in its seven years PROG R EF S Ss 37 


history . . . the greatest forward stride ee 


of any publication in its field 


Shrewd advertisers cash in liber- 
elly in the Extra Measure of 
Reader Appeal assured them in 
the pages of METAL PROGRESS. 


Mahe Its beautiful format. reom-to- 


breathe editorial make-up, gen- 
erous-sized illustrations and 
graphs and charts large enough 
to be actually readable win pre- 
ferred attention . .. for advertis- 
ing as well as editorial matter. 





More than 10,960 men of potent 
buying influence look to it as 
their own ... because it is edited 
and published by their associ- 
ation, American Society for 
Metals. 


For a complete explanation of 
its values as an advertising 
medium, write American Society 
for Metals, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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